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A UNIQUE CONCEPT OF GOLF 
First of a five-part series 



Wherever you go... 
go first by Long Distance 


Call ahead for reservations. Telephone the folks back home... and have a wonderful time. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Keep in touch by Long Distance 



Super Hi-Miler (at left) vs. comparably priced truck tire (at right] after typical accelerated, 
high-speed, overloaded, SO, 000-mile test on same equipment, over same roads, with same driver. 


yes, outwears! yes. any other! 

Goodyear's New Super Hi-Miler truck tire 


yes! Super Hi-Miler is made with 
Tufsyn — toughest, longest-wearing 
synthetic rubber in Goodyear his- 
tory. And it’s been proved over mil- 
lions of highway miles ! 

yes! A new wide-tread pattern 
lengthens Super Hi-Miler life. Tread 
wear is distributed over much great- 
er area to reduce rate of wear and 
increase mileage. 


yes! Super Hi-Miler beats tire- 
killing heat. Dual-compounded tread 
has a resilient inner tread to cut 
heat buildup. Open shoulder grooves 
dissipate heat further. 

yes! There’s longer wear in com- 
pact continuous ribs, too. No small 
segments to squirm and scuff away 
mileage. Deeper outer grooves for 
extra traction, extra safety. 


yes! Super Hi-Miler rides with a 
new “muted sound” for less "rumble” 
at high speed.s on the road. Variable 
zigzag tread segments are acousti- 
cally engineered. Listen ! 

yes! Goodyear’s new Super Hi- 
Miler with Tufsyn rubber outwears 
any other truck tire of its kind. 
Save with Super Hi-Miler truck 
tires! Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


good/Vear 

Tuftyn-T.M.-s Th« G*ody«af Tife & Rubb«r Company. Ah 


hron. Ohic 



Find out for $3995. 


This is the Volvo P1800. Road &Track magazine put it 
through its paces and wrote: ‘The P1800 is a very civilized 
touring car for people who want to travel rapidly in style, a 
Gran Turismo car of the type much in the news these days 
-but at a price that many people who cannot afford a 
Ferrari or Aston Martin will be able to pay.” 

You pay over $10,000 fora Ferrari or Aston Martin and 
get this: disc brakes, 4-speed synchromesh transmission 
with optional overdrive, live rear axle, independent front 


suspension, precise steering, complete instrumentation 
including tachometer, European styling and coach work. 
You pay $3995* for a Volvo P1800 and get the same. 

One thing. A P1800 will not do 150 mph. Many of the 
$10,000 cars will-all you need is a racetrack i 

to enioy this kind of performance. The P1800 <r 

will do over 100 mph. At 90 it uses no more gas (’■voiiVO) 
than a Volkswagen uses at 70-all you need is \X37y 
a highway to enjoy this kind of performance, ^ 
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Next week 

OUR FIGHT PREVIEW showi 
why Sonny Liston is the heavy 
favortie. But drawings based 
on the Chicago fight photo- 
graphs reveal a strategy that 
could win for Floyd Patterson. 

HAROESr-H/rT/HG INF/ELD 
in 30 years belongs to the '63 
Cardinals, and the key man 
is Dick Croat, the shortstop 
St. Louis has been searching 
for since Marty Marion retired. 


A RACING YAWL turns into 
a lazily wandering vagabond 
as Carlcton Mitchell cruises 
his famed Finisterre over the 
waters that He between Long 
Island Sound and Cape Cod. 
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Here’s deodorant 
protection 


YOU 

CAN 

TRUST 



Fastest, neatest way to all-day 
protection. Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant glides on smoothly, 
speedily; is never sticky and 
dries in record time. The man’s 
deodorant preferred by men . . . 
absolutely dependable. 1.00 S’ 

Also ovoNoble In Cenodo 
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The Rambler Classic really deserves the name. It's 
a hard-to-beat combination of big-car comfort and 
performance, small-car economy and handling ease. 
It is but one of the twenty leading American cars 
for which Budd supplies quality body components. 
Budd Automotive products include . . . fenders, 
hoods, roofs, doors, body panels, chassis frames, 
wheels, rims, hubs, drums and brakes. 


UjrfjiV/orn^i^ 



HOOSIER GRAND PRIX 

Indianapolis Raceway Park 

5 miles west of Indianapolis 

Saturday and Sunday, July 27 and 28 

FORMULA LIBRA CARS 

200 laps on the fast, tricky road course 
See leading American and foreign road course drivers 



...and a split-T is something a golfer throws 
away . . . if she’s sure an anchor man is some- 
one working his way up to captain of the ship 
and a grand slam is a bridge table exclusive 
. . . isn't it time you introduced her to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED? (Some 850,000 women already 
read SI every week and you couldn't find a 
more sports-savvy, sports-happy group.) A gift 
subscription. 52 colorful weeks long, is easy 
to arrange. Simply send us her name and 
address, tell us how you wish the personal- 
ized gift card signed. We can bill you later if 
you prefer— but, in any case, please be sure to 
include your own name and address. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

DEPT. 3406 • S40 NORIK MICHIERN RVENUE • CHICJGfl 11. ILLINOIS 
(Note: (or one gift, the cost is $7; for two, just $6 
eoch; for three or more, you pay only %5 eochl) 


SKEET 

SHOOTING 

Evertts through July 


JULY 13-14 

Windy City Silver Anniversary Open, Palos 
Gun Club, Palos Hcighls, III. 


General Joe Kelly Open, Scott Rod & Gun 
Club, Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, HI. 
Hamilton Rod & Gun Club Shoot, Hamilton 
Air Force Base, Calif. 


Colorado State Championships, Ent Air 
Force Base Rod & Gun Club, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Hartford Open and Connecticut Slate and 
Open 12-gaugc Championships, Hartford 
Gun Chib. Farmington, Conn. 

Great Lakes Open, Ted's Blue Rock Gun 
Club, Warren, Mich. 

St. Louis Open, St. Louis Skcct & Trap Club, 
St. Louis. 

Summertime Open, Fennwood Shooting Park, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

JULY 14 

Lincoln Gun Club Open, Lincoln, Neb. 

New Pioneer Gun Club Open, Dcs Moines. 
Sunflower Gun Club Open, Colwich, Kans. 

JULY 1«-31 

Northwest Skeet Association Championships, 
Twin City-Hopkins Gun Club, Hopkins, 
Minn. 



Mississippi 

Gulf Coast 


The Missiisippi Gulf Coast is a suitable 
vacation spot for just four kinds of people— 
the active sportsmen, ioofers, men and women. 
If you fall into one of these four categories, 
you'll foil in love with the Mississippi Gulf 


•’? i 

jS(i' 

For more informolion, write lo Ihe 
Chamber of Commerce of any or oil of 
the Mlssisiippl Culf Coast cillei lilted 

HC SI-2 
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City - Stole 


Pass Christian ■ long beach ■ ouifpom ■ biloxi 



MATSON 
SOUTH SEAS 
GOLF CRUISE 


Spend 42 wonderful days 
cruising the South Pacific 
with a former U. S. Open 
Champion! Visit Bora Bora. 
Tahiti. Rarotonga. Fiji, 
Pago Pago. Noumea, New 
Zealand. Australia. Hawaii. 
Shave your handicap with 
free golf lessons and 
movies aboard ship . . . 
actual play ashore. SS 
Monterey sails Sept. 19 
from San Francisco; Los 
Angeles next day. No extra 
fare. Book with us now. ■ 

Xit £4- 


215 Market St., San Francisco 



JULY 20.31 

Hawaii Slate Championships, Honolulu 
Skeet Club, Honolulu. 

New Mexico State Championships and San* 
dia Open, Sandiu Air Force Base, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mcx. 

Mid-West Open. Sportsman Rod & Gun 
Club, Canton, Ohio. 

Quinsippi Open, Quincy Gun Club, Quincy, 
HI. 

Stockton Open. Slocklon-Walcrloo Gun 
Chib, Stockton, Calif. 


Blue Stem Open, While Eagle Gun Club. 
Augusta, Kans. 

Convair Open, Convair Gun Club, Gillespie 
Field, El Cajon, CaJif. 

Crooked Creek Conservation & Gun Club 
Open, Indianapolis. 

Lincoln Air Force Base Gun Club Invitation- 
al, Lincoln. Neb. 

Vehicle Ciiy Open, Genesee Sportsman Club, 
Flint, Mich. 


Pioneer Open, Holladay Gun Club, Holla- 
day, Utah. 


Central Michigan Championships. Tri-City 
Gun Club, Midland, Mich. 

Bar S Two-Day Open, Bar S Cun Club, 

Seaside Open, Fort Ord Rod & Gun Club, 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


Heatwave Open, Fennwood Shooting Park, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 
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Tom McCaliill tests th.e new Mohawk 


ULTISSIMO TIRE 


‘Whatever you want in a tire — 
performance, safety, long mileage 
this tire has it ... in spades!” 


Tom McCahill, nationafly known auto* 
motive authority and writer. Famous for 
his straight*from*the*shoulder articles 


Says Tom McCahill 


on automobiles and automotive products. 



“Will it stop quick on wet roads? Here's where this new Ultissimo 
really shines. Its tread sweeps the water away and lets the 1400 
gripping edges contact the road’s surface. You stop much faster, 
in less distance." 


McCahiit goes flat out to test the Mohawk Ultissimo 
at high speed. "True as an arrow at all speeds," he 
reports. "Roadability is tops with no side sway or 
crabbing . . . excellent get-away traction. You could 
drive these tires all day long at turnpike speeds with 
complete ease of mind and comfort." 


“1 rate it A-1 for rough roads. Built to a six-ply rating — made 
only with nylon cords — it has the extra stamina I like when the 
going is rough." 


Photosiaphs taken at Utica, Michigan Test Track and Proving Ground. 



Ride with McCahill while he 
test drives Mohawks 
advanced new tire 




“It corners beautifully," says 
Tom. "That new wrap-around 
shoulder and the five rib tread 
hold the road like a leech, a real 
safety feature in sharp bends . . . 
an extra plus when you are pass- 
ing a line of creeping traffic.” 


“I like the Continental look... 
Mohawk has adapted the foreign 
tire shoulder design to the 
Ultissimo. The result is not only 
a smarter looking tire, but a 
better performing one. The tread 
is extra thick, wider, too. to put 
more rubber on the road. This 
plus Buta Syn, Mohawk's new 
miracle tread compound, will 
give you more mileage." 


THE NEW 
MOHAWK 

ULTI 


So good 

Mohawk guarantees 
it for 30,000 miles! 


Purchase this new Ultissimo 
in sets of four or five, have your 
dealer rotate them free every 
5,000 miles, and we'll guarantee 
you a minimum of 30.000 miles 
of service. In addition, we’ll 
protect your Ultissimo tire against 
normal road hazards, defects 
in material or workmanship. If 
an adjustment is necessary, 
you'll be charged only for the 
miles you've driven. Your 
Mohawk dealer has this most 
generous guarantee in 
easy-to-understand printed 
form. Ask to see a copy. 


ASK YOUR MOHAWK 
DEALER FOR A TFST RIOF 



SCORECARD 


THE GREAT ARTIFICER 

One of ihc most romantic names in box- 
ing in its Golden Age of a few decades 
ago was that of Jack Kearns, as he was 
known to the public. Doc Kearns as he 
was known to friends, or John Leo Mc- 
Kernan as he was born and christened. 
It was rather symbolic of his career that 
he should have had three names. He had 
at least as many personalities, all of them 
roguishly charming, all perfectly con- 
trolled to cope with the situation of the 
moment. When he died this week at an 
age (80) that he persistently denied, 
he still was filled with dreams of ex- 
ploits that would match his triumphs in 
prizefighting — in which he managed such 
great champions as Jack Dempsey, 
Mickey Walker, Jackie Fields, Joey 
Maxim and, to an extent, Archie Moore. 

At the end he wanted to lead a labor 
union of all professional athletes — prize- 
fighters, of course, but also jockeys, 
baseball players, football players, golf- 
ers, and what have you. He would thus 
have become the czar of professional 
sport. To this end, he studied at the feet 
of, naturally, Jimmy HofTa. He had been 
turned down by more respectable labor 
leaders. “Over my dead body," said 
President George Mcany of the merged 
AFL-C'IO, when Kearns broached the 
idea to him. 

Kearns was trying, at the same time, 
the biggest con of all. He sensed the ad- 
vance of Death and he sought to talk 
Death out of it. Asked his age, he w'ould 
underestimate it and speak glowingly of 
his golf game. One of the great cham- 
pagne swiggers of an earlier time, he 
abandoned the cup. At the last, he did 
all the right things — but the oldest trick 
in fate's bag ouifeinted him. 

Well, come to think of it. perhaps not. 
Doc is still one of sport’s immortals. 

SPECTER HAUNTING BASEBALL 

For the next few years, baseball's club 
owners, who care as much about soccer 
as they care about polo, will be studying 
the European football game as biologists 
might study a strange and dangerous 
virus, seeking to prevent its spread. For 


Britain's High Court has ruled that the 
peonage system by which soccer players 
arc tied to one team until traded (with- 
out their consent and often against their 
wishes) is illegal. 

In American baseball, justification for 
the same system has rested on the argu- 
ment. which has a sensible ring, that the 
end of peonage would be the end of many 
a baseball club, that the best players 
would be bought up by the richer clubs 
and that the less wealthy teams would be 
depleted of talent, perhaps forced to dis- 
band. Even so, the system runs counter 
to both the British and American sense 
of justice — though it has been upheld 
from time to time in American courts. 

Now there will be opportunity to sec 
whether it works for the betterment or 
the impoverishment of a game that is or- 
ganized very much along baseball's lines. 
And to speculate where the wealthy New 
York Metsand Houston Colt .45s would 
be in the standings if they were able to 
bid for players in a free market. 

EXILE TO PARADISE 

A strange new gimmick is sweeping Tex- 
as professional wrestling, which could 
use a little sweeping. It is agreed before a 
bout that the loser will leave Texas. 

The other night a stranger rode into 
town, tilted his hat for a better look at 
a poster advertisingawrestlingcard, and. 
in an unmistakable Oklahoma drawl, 
asked, “Why the loser?” 

MORNING LINE AT VEGAS 

Officially retired from his odds-making 
business a month or so ago. James (Jim- 
mie the Greek) Snyder of Las Vegas 
has — in order to keep his mind in trim 
and as a favor to us — come up with 
what he considers proper man-to-man 
betting odds on the heavyweight cham- 
pionship light between Sonny Liston 
and Floyd Patterson. In man-to-man 
betting, says Jimmie, the odds favor Lis- 
ton at 5'/2 to one. They arc even that 
Patterson does not last a full five rounds. 
And, most unusual, Jimmie has gone to 
the lengths of figuring out what the odds 
arc that Liston will knock out Patter- 


son in any one of the scheduled 15 
rounds. They go like this: 

First, 15 to 1 (meaning Liston is a 
15-to-l iimU’nIog to knock out Patter- 
son in the first round, so that you put 
up SI to win SI 5 if you think Liston 
can repeat his Chicago performance). 
Thereafter, w ith Liston the underdog all 
the way through, if you pick him to win 
in any particular round, it runs: 


2nd, 5 to 1 
4th, 3 to 1 
6th. lOto 1 
8th, 20 to 1 
lOth.25 to 1 
12th, 30 to 1 
14th, 40 to I 


3rd, 3tol 
5th, 3 to I 
7th, lOtol 
9th, 20 to I 
nth. 30 to I 
13th, 30tol 
15th. 100 to 1 


We gather that Jimmie figures it prob- 
ably will end with Liston winning in 
the third or fourth round and. since he 
has not bothered to put his mind to it, 
that the odds on Patterson winning in 
any particular round would be expressed 
in googols. 


GOOOBY TO ALL THAT 

The world record landlocked salmon (22 
pounds, eight ounces) was taken from 
Sebago Lake in Maine just 56 years ago 
this August. But in August 1963 let no 
man be so foolish as to assemble his 
tackle, pack his gear and hie off to Maine 
in hope of catching a Sebago landlock of 
even respectable size. Last fall, during 
the spawning run at Sebago, biologists 
were unable to net a single salmon that 
weighed more than four pounds. During 
the previous year salmon from four to 
10 pounds had been netted. And this 
year biologists were unable to find min- 
nows on the Sebago shoreline. The lake, 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion concluded, after examining salmon 
sent to it by the Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game, has “collapsed” as 
a sport-fishing locale. Once it was so 
magnificent that anglers regarded its 
plenitude of smallmouth bass as a nui- 
sance because they struck so voraciously 
at lures intended for salmon. 

Reason for the collapse? The abuse of 
pesticides — indiscriminate, careless and 
reckless abuse. The DDT in 10 Sebago 
salmon analyzed by the Wisconsin group 
ranged from 0.5 parts per million to 2 
parts per million. A lethal dose is 1.7 
parts per million. (The scourge is not, 
of course, confined to Maine. A w eek or 
so ago, Canadian scientists said the tri- 
butaries of the famous Miramichi river 
had lost a million Atlantic salmon smolts 
from excessive use of spraying chemicals. ) 

Four bills were introduced into the 



Walker’s * 



Elegant in taste, nncommonly good. 
Mellowed 8 full years in charred oak casks 


StUftHI BOURBON WHMT • 86.B PROOF • HIRAM WALKER S SONS INC., PEORU, HL. 



This is the Open World of l o-f glass 



See America in your automobile. See such sights as the Governor's Palace in historic Williamsburg, Va. 
And see it all, c/ear/y— through L'0*F Laminated Safety Plate Glass. 


America never looked better than through a windshield of L*0'F 

Safety Plate Glass. First — you get a big look. The wider, higher LO'F windshield has 
opened up your world at the wheel. Second — you get a comfortable look. To produce the 
smooth surfaces needed for clear, undistorted vision, L*0'F precision-grinds and rouge- 
polishes the plate glass for every windshield. And if you're bothered by sun heat and glare, 
L-O'F even helps you there — with windshields of tinted and 
shaded Safety Plate Glass. These are just a few of the reasons why 
you'll find L*0‘F Safety Glass in more cars than any other brand. 

Look for this trade-mark 

Look for this trade-mark (L*0’F) on the glass of the next car 
you buy, and ask for it if you ever have to have glass replaced. 

Then go look at America. You'll see it never looked better. 

Libbey* Owens -Ford Glass Company 

Toledo 2. Ohio 





SCORECARD continued 

Maine legislature this session — all aimed 
at spraying control. Two of the bills were 
defeated in both houses as farmers, pa- 
per companies and utilities (which spray 
along their wire routes) voiced opposi- 
tion. The other two were withdrawn as 
impossible of passage. “The bill had no 
chance,” Representative Malcolm Ber- 
man said of his own withdrawn ofTcring. 
“It would have gone before the Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, which had 
an employee of a paper company as its 
senate head and a farmer as its house 
head.” The bill’s modest proposal: that 
•pesticides be dumped no closer than 20 
feet from stream or pond. Farmers, it 
seems, have been tossing used pesticide 
containers into the water, 

So, fishermen, forget about Sebago — 
and Ossipee Lake, Roxbury Pond and 
many another fine Maine body once 
abounding in salmon, smallmoulhs, 
trout, pickerel and perch. We hope, 
though, that the Maine legislature won't 
forget that the state derives large reve- 
nues from sporting tourists and that it 
has an obligation of simple decency to 
preserve its natural treasures — not only 
for the people of Maine but for all the 
people of the United States, too. 

VENDETTA IN THE BUSH 

The Yankee hater (we're talking about 
baseball, not the Civil War) is a special 
case in the psychology of sport, a type 
who despises the sweet smell of success 
and would rather lose betting against 
the Yankees than win betting on them. 
That is the way it often turns out, loo. 

Hatred of the Yanks is not confined 
to fans. It exists among the players also, 
especially among pitchers. One of these 
is Frank Lary, the Detroit Tiger star who 
was sent down to Knoxville of the Class 
AA South Atlantic League several weeks 
ago to work his troubled arm back into 
major league form. (He has since re- 
turned to Detroit.) Lary carried with 
him his detestation of the Yanks, against 
whom he holds a 28-1 1 record. 

During a recent game at Charlotte, 
N.C., Lary was approached by a park 
employee. “Mr. Lary,” the man said, 
“I'm not a Detroit fan, but 1 sure would 
like to have your autograph.” Lary scrib- 
bled his name on a scorecard. 

“Say,” the man said brightly, “my son 
is named for Mickey Mantle, Could you 
make this ‘To Little Mick?' ” 

“No.” Lary said, eyes glued to the 
field, “I couldn’t.” 


And then, with only the faintest trace 
of a bitter smile flavoring the acid on his 
tongue, he added: “Besides, with a name 
like that, the kid will never be any good.” 

RULES OF GOLF, TEXAS STYLE 

By no means one of the world’s finest 
golfers. Sheriff Slim Gabrel of Ector 
County, Texas is one of the winningesi— 
just so he gets a proper handicap of six. 
Six shots from his six-shooter, that is. 

He got that handicap, a stroke a hole 
and some other minor advantages in a 
foursome match not long ago. The basic 
idea was that Sheriff Slim could fire his 
pistol six times during the 18 holes, 
choosing his own time to do the shooting. 

He used the pistol for the first time on 
the first tee. just as Opponent Cecil Rus- 
sell started his downswing. Badly shaken, 
Russell reached the green of the par-4 
hole in nine. That first shot was the last 
Slim had to fire during the match. Sym- 
pathetically, he announced that he would 
ease up on the opposition by using a 



kind of Russian roulette system over the 
remaining holes. He explained that he 
was removing all but one bullet from his 
revolver and. on each tee, would spin the 
cylinder. Then, on an opponent's down- 
swing, he would pull the trigger. 

Actually, he had taken all the bullets 
out. But the click as the hammer fell on 
an empty chamber — and the tense antic- 
ipation of a possible blast — proved as 
effective as an explosion. Without having 
to waste any more ammo. Slim and his 
partner won easily. 

ROMV USES HIS NOODLE 

Each year Monsignor John (Romy) Ro- 
maniello, an American missionary of the 
Maryknoll Fathers, distributes 12 mil- 
lion pounds of noodles to Chinese in the 
Hong Kong area, where he is stationed. 


Raw materials for the noodles — wheat 
flour and cornmeal — are provided 
through the U.S. Food for Peace Pro- 
gram. Since Chinese refugees had no 
facilities for converting the raw materi- 
als, Romy invented a noodle machine 
that processes daily food for some 65,- 
000 Chinese. He also invented a tech- 
nique for raising a bit of extra money 
when funds run low, as they do. The 
technique is golf. 

In his book Freedom Bridge (Coward- 
McCann, Inc., $4.95) Author Bill Sur- 
face reports that Father Romaniello, 
who is in his 60s but shoots in the 
low 80s. may mostly be found at a golf 
course near the Red China border. There 
he lies in wait to bait visitors into play- 
ing him a round for “SlOO a game.” 
which is $17.50 in U.S. currency. Romy 
rarely loses, but when he does it is with 
a grand display of indignation. “Now 
aren't you ashamed of yourself?” he 
snaps. “Taking noodles from hungry lit- 
tle refugee children!” In this game, win 
or lose, you pay. If suckers are in poor 
supply in Hong Kong, Romy takes off 
to scout a few in Manila and Japan. 

The noodles furnish fine calories but 
are deficient in animal protein. The other 
day Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior, sat Romy down to a luncheon in 
Washington. The dish: noodles, but noo- 
dles with a dilTcrcnce. They were made 
with the same old wheat and cornmea' 
but were fortified with fish protein con- 
centrate (FPC), a substance that Udall 
believes can help fill the world’s hun- 
ger gap. Any old trash fish, ordinarily 
thrown away, can be used to make FPC 
—light, easily transported and all but 
impervious to spoilage. Udall estimates 
that unharvested fish in U.S. waters 
alone would supply enough FPC to pro- 
vide supplemental animal protein “for 
one billion people for 300 days at a cost 
of less than half a cent a day per person.” 

Romy is going to Hong Kong (stop- 
ping off at a macaroni makers’ conven- 
tion) with a new idea in his noodle — FPC. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bobby Bragan, Milwaukee manager 
on Catcher Joe Torre: “1 can’t under 
stand why he hasn’t been nicknamed 
‘Chicken.' Don't you get it? Chicken 
Catcher Torre.” 

• Abe Lemons, Oklahoma City Univer- 

sity basketball coach, on recruiting: 
“I'm going to Kentucky and Indiana to 
see a couple of prospects. That’s a 900' 
mile trip — and then 1 have to act like I 
just hapi>ened to drop in.” end 
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Sports 

Illustrated 


BETTER THAN FANCY 


G old lame panties were strictly taboo 
and onlyvirgin white was permitted 
on the courts at Wimbledon. But the 
efforts of those in charge to restore an 
oldtime look of stuffy respectability to 
this queen of tennis tournaments some- 
how failed again. The stars of the show 
this year turned out to be two flam- 
boyant young Americans addicted to 
sliding across the hallowed courts on 


the seats of their unadorned pants. 

The first of these was blond, chunky 
Charles (Chuck) McKinley, who looks 
less like a tennis player than a w'irchaired 
terrier trying to catch a rat. After several 
disappointments in the past — he lost in 
the 1961 finals to Australia's Rod Laver 
in 55 minutes flat — this reformed and 
penitent onetime “bad boy” of interna- 
tional tennis went straight to the top of 


the ladder without losing a single set, 
the first American to win at Wimbledon 
since Tony Trabcrt in 1955. 

One obvious explanation of McKin- 
ley's relatively easy victory was the elim- 
ination by others of the tw o competitors 
he feared most: Australia's top-seeded 
Roy Emerson, who was knocked out in 
the quarter-finals by a virtually unknown 
German named Wilhelm Bungert, and 


ft<«1og'aphi by Gerry Cronltam 


Stealing the show from more famous names. Billie Jean Moffitt 




PANTS 


In the dead-white world of Wimbledon, the flamboyant play of two young 
Americans produced all the color and excitement that this ancient queen 
of tennis tournaments could jolly well stand by JOHN LOVESEY 


Spain's nervous and sometimes brilliant 
Manuel Santana, the No. 2 seed, who 
bowed to Aussie Fred Stollc in the scnii- 
linals. Less obvious was the training 
strategy that brought McKinley toVVini- 
bledon in peak form a strategy used 
successfully by Jack Kramer in 1947. In 
a scries of pre-Wimbledon tournaments, 
McKinley concentrated less on ultimate 
victory than on practicing under com- 


petitive conditions, sharpening his game 
and his mental attitude for the big one 
ahead. As a result, he won none of the 
minor tournaments but arrived at Wim- 
bledon relaxed, eager, confident and w iih 
his often volatile temper under control. 

After reaching the top without having 
to face a single seeded competitor, Mc- 
Kinley found himself matched in the 
jinals against possibly the only tennis 


player in all Australia with a sense of 
humor. When not playing tennis — which 
he considers a game and therefore an 
activity not to be taken too seriously — 
I red Siolle works in a bank and plans 
to make that his real career. “There's 
more future in it than in stringing rack- 
ets,” he says. Stolle's father, who taught 
him to play, claims he lacks the ability 
to concentrate, but f red says he solved 
tonlinlied 


gamed added stature as the top upset artist in the game, while Chuck McKinley became the first American to win at Wimbledon since 1955. 




WIMBLEDON LOnlinueJ 

that this year by watching his feet. 
“Fletcher [another Aussie] beat me the 
last two times before playing at Wim- 
bledon because I used to watch his antics 
on the court. This lime I decided there 
was only one thing to do. and that was 
to copy Emerson. Every time you hit 
a ball and the point is finished, just look 
at your feet.” 

While Stollc fixed his eyes on his feet, 
young McKinley glared at him and pep- 


McKinlcy, wrote the austere and faint- 
ly disapproving tennis correspondent of 
The Times, won the match like “some 
American tycoon, a battery of a dozen 
telephones on his desk, tidying up an 
important deal.” 

If C huck McKinley resembled (which 
he really did not) a big wheel concluding 
a deal in U.S. business, the other top star 
of the tournament resembled nothing so 
much as an eager office girl suddenly left 
alone to mind the store when all the ex- 
ecutives arc out playing golf. Efferves- 


vice,” admits a friend at Los Angeles 
State College. “She loves hot fudge sun- 
daes and shc*s not supposed to have 
them.” Despite this weakness. Jilly Bean, 
as her friends call her, rates high w ith her 
teammates, both male and female, on the 
LA State tennis team. “She's a ball,” 
said one of them. “She's real fun. She 
can twist up a storm, she putters and 
dinks around a piano at a party and she 
loves to play basketball.” 

Alice Marble, a C alifornian who is no 
stranger to Wimbledon herself, some- 



Intense, nearsighted, end/ess/y shouting, talking, laughing, mugging, darting, scurrying 


pered the court with a wild assortment 
of drives and lobs. “Fortunately. I found 
my touch before Fred did,” said McKin- 
ley, whose manners as well as his game 
showed considerable improvement over 
'61 . “My shots werea little astray because 
1 was nervous, but not nearly so far 
astray as when 1 played Laver, if Fred 
had been serving real well I'd have been 
in trouble." But. said Stollc. “all my 
good serves were knocked right back 
down my throat." After a hard-fought 
first set the result was an easy McKinley 
win at 9-7, 6-1, 6-4. 


cent, energetic Billie Jean Moffitt had en- 
tranced and electrified Wimbledon a 
year earlier by knocking out top-seeded 
Margaret Smith in her very fust match. 
The best measure of her impact on Brit- 
ish fans during this year's tournament 
lay in the clipped admission of one stiffly 
proper English lady that “I do hope she 
wins, even though she is an American.” 

Billie Jean, the daughter of a fireman 
in Long Beach, Calif., stands 5 feet 6 
inches tall, has brown hair, light blue 
eyes, a small impertinent nose and a 
weight problem. “She's got one real 


times tutors Billie Jean. “I remember her 
from the first lime 1 ever met her," says 
Alice. “She was about 16. a fine tennis 
player, a tomboy and a gal who played a 
great game of touch football. Now all of 
a sudden she has grown up.” 

Billie's new maturity showed itself 
first in England a few weeks ago when 
she dragged her teammate, Darlene 
Hard, along to America's first victory 
in the newly established Federation Cup. 
Last year at Wimbledon. Billie Jean 
hammed it up all over the place, yelling 
encouragement to herself at every stroke. 
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This year she has been somewhat quieter 
—for two reasons. One is that she is 
suffering a slight difficulty in breathing 
that she hopes to remedy later with a 
sinus operation. The other is that she 
has discovered she can concentrate bet- 
ter by not talking so much. 

During the past winter Billie, who nev- 
er approaches anything casually, spent 
15 minutes of every day staring intent- 
ly at nothing through her thick-lensed 
glasses and thinking about how jo im- 
prove her concentration on the tennis 


Bueno. She needed only two sets to fin- 
ish off Maria, and by that lime all Eng- 
land was secretly rooting for her. Next 
came Ann Haydon Jones, currently the 
best of the British girls, the tournament's 
No. 3 seed and the one who finally 
knocked Billie Jean out of Wimbledon 
in 1962. Ann had just won the British 
Hard Courts and was a finalist in Paris. 
With her customary evcrything-io-win- 
and-nothing-to-lose attitude, Billie Jean 
lore into the match, and in two- sets 
imerrupted by rain at a crucial point 


rain is common, so the disappointed 
crowd sal waiting for four hours in the 
downpour, hoping the match might go 
on. When the postponement finally was 
announced many filed right back to the 
box office to queue in the rain again. 

Even a legendary David cannot goon 
slaughtering Goliaths indefinitely, how- 
ever. and Billie Jean was not yet quite a 
legend. By Monday morning the rain 
had stopped, leaving the center court in 
the grip of a chill damp, and in this at- 
mosphere reality reasserted itself. Twice 



and winning, Billie Jean MoffHt captured hearts and matches alike. 


court. The homework paid rich divi- 
dends at Wimbledon, where, despite her 
upset victory of last year, she was once 
again unseeded. 

In three of the five matches that took 
her to the finals, Billie Jean — unlike her 
countryman. Chuck McKinley — faced 
seeded players. After beating unseeded 
Lea Pericoli of Italy in three tough sets, 
she found herself facing Australia’s sec- 
ond-best woman player and the tourna- 
ment’s No. 2 seed, l.esley Turner. Jilly 
liean ousted this giant and then went 
on to face the No. 7 seed, Brazil’s Maria 


she reversed history with an attack that 
never let up. “She killed me last year,” 
shouted the bouncy little Californian 
when the match was over, “but I got on 
lop of the net today!’’ 

By that time Margaret Smith, once 
more seemingly invincible, had disposed 
of Darlene Hard in straight sets, and the 
stage was set for a replay of the David- 
Goliath match in women’s dress Then, 
England being England, ii rained, and 
for the first time in 36 years the conclud- 
ing matches were postponed. 

Rainchccks are as rare in England as 


cheated of victory at Wimbledon, Mar- 
garet Smith, who has earned the right to 
be called the world’s best woman player 
with far more victories in far more tour- 
naments than little Jilly Bean, took the 
measure of her opponent from the start. 
In a smashing display of power that 
left the other girl helpless. Miss Smith 
tooJc the match and the championship 
in straight sets, 6-3, 6-4, to become the 
first Australian woman ever to win at 
VV'imbledon. As for Billie Jean, the up- 
set kidj even in defeat there was glory 
enough to spare for her. knd 
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Touring Pro Tracy Moore, suitably attired 
for any links, bows in professional agony 
white putting's only idol, Nell Connor, 
who finished an upsetting 37th, looks on. 


With StO.OOO at stake on the 
shot, winner John Spotts ignores 
both the pressing gallery and the 
pressure as he pars the final hole. 


Putter-thin Vernon Taylor misses 
chance for an ace on treacherous 
“target" hole. Ball will now roll 
down pipe to a green at the left. 
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WAY UNDER PAR IN A 
PARKING LOT 

A 20'year-old professional putter shoots 100 holes in one to win 
a $50,000 tournament at a shopping center by PEGGY DOWNEY 


B en Hogun, whose miseries on the 
greens pushed him into virtual re- 
tirement, has longclaimed that golf and 
putting arc two dilTerent games. Last 
week in a parking lot in suburban C le\c- 
land a group of athletes who couldn't 
agree with him more competed for S50,- 
000 in the National Putting Champion- 
ship. Some of them had not hit a golf 
ball farther than 40 feet in their lives, 
but w hen it came to the delicate maneu- 
vers of the game tong and ingloriously 
known as miniature golf, they were prac- 
ticed masters. 

The held w as largely made up of mem- 
bers of the Professional Putters Associa- 
tion. a subsidiary of an organization 
that has franchised .1.^0 Putt- Putt courses 
throughout the U.S. The PPA runs a 
professional lour for putters. This year 
it ha^ scheduled live tournaments, with 
the event last weekend at the CJreat 
Northern Sliopping Center in North 
Olmsiead. Ohio as its answer to giant 
golfs L'.S. Open. 

The PPA's Cireai Northern course 
shimmered in the heat between a Sears 
store and a hot-dog stand as 231 pult- 
erv assembled from 3 1 states to try to 
win the SIO.CHX) first prize. Deadly se- 
rious about the whole thing — and for 
that kind of money, why not ? — many of 
the contestants arrived days early to 
practice on the 36-hole layout, which 
measures 360 brisk strides, not counting 
water harriers, bump boards, built-in 
mounds and a wrotight-iron Putt-Putt 
sign. Each hole was about 30 feet, and 
its par was 2. "I've niemori/cd every 
blade of grass,” said one tense putter 
after much practice. He meant he had 
memorized every liber of (he carpet, the 


surface of all Putt-Putt course greens 
being synthetic material stretched over 
undulating concrete. 

The professional pullers came in all 
shapes and ages— oldest, 61; roundest, 
4 feet. They were college students, postal 
carriers, mechanics, salesmen and a ter- 
mite exterminator. There was also the 
PPA's big name, Neil Connor, a wispy 
21-year-old from Greenville. S.C. who 
wears a straw hat, has a stroke as smooth 
as a cobra's weave and who has won 
S16.500 with his pulling. He is danger- 
ously close to being a putting superstar 
— there is a PPA putter that bears his en- 
dorsement. As one contestant at Great 
Northern put it: "Arnold Palmer is my 
idol, but Neil Connor is my idol here.” 

Connor's financial success helped the 
putting tour grow. "At first I thought it 
was a fad,” said Vernon Taylor of High 
Point, N.C., who left his job in a furni- 
ture company to go into pulling. "But 
it's not. We're not era/y. We're blazing 
a trail. ■' 

The trailbiazer of them all proved to 
be.Iohn Spoils, a thin, freckled, 20-year- 
old student at Belmont Abbey College 
in North Carolina. Plunking in an ace 
on the next to last hole, he won the 1963 
National Pulling Championship by a 
single stroke. He sank a phenomenal 38 
holes in one in his final 72 holes, while 
posting only two bogeys and one double 
bogey. He came from so far out of con- 
tention that his competition did not sec 
Spoils before its eyes until the very end. 
•And even Palmer, a pretty good putter 
himself (.vt'c pafu' 2H), may shudder to 
learn that Spoils had to be 86 under par 
in his 216 holes to earn the SIO.OCK) 
lirst prize. end 




Pennsylvania, O.K.! 

Until recently, Senator Barry Goldwatcr (R.. Ariz.) was on record 
as an enthusiastic fishornian who stumped for the superiority of the 
wild rivers of the West as the best source of fighting trout— “Damndest 
big browns you’ve ever seen! And those huge potbellied rainbows!” But 
to prove his point. Barry had to try the “dinky streams” of Pennsyl- 
vania's Poconos. His host. Outdoor Writer S. R. Slaymaker 11. warned 
him that space is more cramped in the East, and fish more sophisticated. 
The Senator affixed his favorite pattern — a Royal Coachman — and 
using a 9'/i-foot rod, cast and promptly caught a tree branch {above). 
Unperturbed, he disentangled the fly, changed to a five-foot rod, tied 
on a B^ack-Nose Dace, flicked a cast and, fishing from a half-crouch, 
coaxed a two-pound brookie upstream and netted it {opposite). Senator 
Goldwater came away admiring Pocono streams and, of course, still 
maintaining his admiration for Pennsylvania's 64 convention votes. 

Pl>otog'ap*ii by Jomes Dro^e 
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Phoiogroph by Sieva ScHopir< 


A YOUNG BLOOD IN 
A LIVELY OLD TRADITION 

When a man who spends the afternoon of his wedding day at a baseball 
game marries a girl who was a goif champ at 24, you can expect a 
coupie with wide interests in sport. Meet Norman and Toni Woolworth, 
participants and spectators extraordinary by GERALD HOLLAND 


N orman S. Woolworth of New Ca- 
naan. Conn, and Winthrop, Maine 
is a tall, 36-ycar-old, unfailingly good- 
humored sportsman of an uncommon 
breed. As owner of the Clearview Stable, 
which has its headquarters on the 1,750- 
acrc family estate near Winthrop, Nor- 
man Woolworth is deeply committed to 
the tight little world of harness racing. 
In scarcely more than a decade in the 
sport, he has become a highly knowl- 
edgeable horseman and a first-rate ama- 
teur driver. Some of the great trotters 
and pacers of recent years — among them 
big money winners like Muncy Hanover, 
Bright Knight, Millsota, Egyptian Prin- 
cess, Sh Boom and Porterhouse — have 
raced under his silver, red and blue colors. 
(Porterhouse, \^•inncr of the American 
Trotting Championship last season, de- 
fends his title at Roosevelt Raceway this 
Saturday.) Last month Woolworth add- 
ed another star to the cast in Meadow 
Skipper, a 3-ycar-old pacer for whom 
he is said to have paid S150,000. 

Woolworth is a director of The Ham- 
bletonian Society, a director and vice- 
president of the Lexington Trots Breed- 
ers Association, a trustee of the Hail 
of Fame in Goshen, N.Y. He is the 
donor of the Norman S. Woolworth Chal- 
lenge Trophy, awarded to the amateur 
driver scoring the most points in races 
around the Grand Circuit. Harness rac- 
ing proudly points to him as an owner 
and competitor in the great tradition 
of E. Roland Harriman and the others 
who kept the sport alive at Goshen in 
the 1920s and 1930s. “Norman Wool- 


w'orth,'* a horseman has said, “is a 
young blood of the old school.” 

What makes Norman Woolworth a 
rare kind of sportsman is that — deeply 
involved as he is in harness racing — he 
has not lost interest in other sports. He 
has not been fenced in. He remains a 
man who is at home almost anywhere 
around the sporting scene. He still races 
a few Thoroughbreds. He is as emo- 
tionally involved as ever with the for- 
tunes of the New York Yankees, the 
New York Rangers and the New York 
Giants of professional football. He con- 
tinues to follow the fights, to hunt, to 
fish, to bow l and to play a game of golf 
that has improved to the point where his 
wife Toni, who was women’s Eastern 
champion at 24, no longer can spot him 
a stroke a hole. 

The most active participants in any 
of sport's tight little worlds are usually 
so wrapped up in their own affairs that 
they have difficulty in communicating 
with strangers from the outside, Not 
Norman Woolworth. Wherever he goes, 
he speaks the language like a native. 
For example, in describing the qualities 
of his great pacers, Muncy Hanover and 
Bright Knight, for the benefit of a base- 
ball man some years ago, Woolworth 
said: “Now, Muncy Hanover is a little 
fellow. He takes three times as niany 
steps as anyone else. But he’s fast, and 
he reminds me of Phil Rizzuio tearing 
down to first base. Bright Knight is big 
and powerful. He reminds me of Moose 
Skowron.” 

Woolworth could have made the qual- 


ities of the pacers understood as easily 
in the world of books and music and the 
theater. His interest in the arts is as keen 
as his interest in sports. As a matter of 
fact, he is interested in so many things 
that he is up and about at 5 o’clock in 
the morning in order to have time to 
pursue at least some of them. Without 
ever appearing to be harried or hurried, 
he crams an amazing lot of activity into 
every day, keeping in touch with his New 
York office and his nonsporting invest- 
ments, consulting by telephone with his 
driver-trainer, Earle Avery, wherever 
he may be. working with Link Keene, 
who supervises the breeding and training 
programs at Clearview in Winthrop. 

He is not the sort of man who ever 
finds himself at a loss for something to 
do. One day 14 years ago he came close 
to being immobilized for some hours. 
It was the day he married Elaine An- 
tonia Fanoni of New York. The cere- 
mony was set for 4 p.m. at New York’s 
Plaza hotel. If he was to observe the tra- 
dition that the groom is not to sec the 
bride before the ceremony, it meant that 
he was faced with several hours of nerv- 
ous floor pacing. So, instead of just wait- 
ing around, he decided the right move 
was to catch the first game of a double- 
header at Yankee Stadium. 

“I still think it was a sensible thing 
to do," he says today, “but it caused me 

fonlinurit 


THE WOOLWORTHS help thcir son. Nor- 
man Jcll'rcy, gel acquainted w ilh his newest 
gift, a pony can converted from a sulky. 
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NORMAN WOOLWORTH .onim.eJ 

sortie ertibarrassrtient when Toni and I 
were standing in the receiving line re- 
sponding to well-wishers after the cere- 
mony. I got along fine until a close 
friend of mine came along and said the 
usual things about long life and happi- 
ness. I kept murmuring. 'Thank you, 
thank you,’ and then I blurted out. 'Say, 
did you happen to hear what the Yanks 
did in the second game?' " 

H appily, Norman Woolworth could 
not have had a more understanding 
bride. Toni Woolworth is a lifelong base- 
ball fan. Her team, at the time, was the 
New York Giants (there is a Woolworth 
horse named Say Mey Kid), but her all- 
time baseball idol is the Yankees' Joe 
DiMaggio. Asa mattcroffact, she shared 
— and continues to share — all her hus- 
band's interests in sports. Their courting 
included many a ball game, hockey 
match and prizefight as well as a gen- 
erous quota of afternoons (this was be- 
fore Norman's harness racing phase) at 
Aqueduct and Belmont. Through it all, 
there were only two occasions that could 
be called downright unromantic. One 
night at a prizefight a fighter's rubber 
mouthpiece came Hying out of the ring 
and landed in Toni's lap. She picked it 
up and hurled it back at the fighter. It 
was a little unnerving and, at the very 
next fight, it seemed to happen all over 
again. Only this time what fell in her lap 
was a set of chattering teeth that Nor- 
man Woolworth had picked up in a 
novelty shop. 

The Woolworths— Norman. Toni and 
their son. Norman Jeffrey— spend their 
w inters at their Connecticut home, which 
is set down on 65 acres in New Canaan, 
and their summers at their big, white 
rambling house in Winthrop. There are 
three other family houses on the Maine 
estate, which lies on the shores of Lake 
Cobbosseecontce. One belongs to Nor- 
man's mother. Mrs. Pauline Woolworth 
(his father died a year ago), another to 
his sister Pamela (Mrs. Bernard Combe- 
male), and the third is the summer resi- 
dence of Norman's brother Fred, who 
now spends his winters as owner and 
operator of El Convento Hotel in Puerto 
Rico. 

Norman Woolworth is eontinually be- 
ing asked in sporting circles about his 
family's connections with the founder of 
the 5 & lOp stores. The facts are that his 
grandfather was a cousin of the original 
F. W. Woolworth and himself estab- 


lished the first Woolworth stores in Eng- 
land. Norman's father. Norman B., tried 
managing a store in New London, Conn, 
as a very young man. did not care for 
the work and went off to build his own 
fortunes in real estate, sugar and other 
investments. 

The Norman Woolworths were the 
first of the family to arrive in Winthrop 
this summer. They drove from New 
Canaan in a red station wagon w'hich 
they shared with their four dogs: a bea- 
gle. a corgi, a bull mastiff and a mongrel 
named Lcxic they had picked up as an 
abandoned puppy in Lexington, Ky. 
some years ago. 

As usual, they found great activity 
around CIcarview Stable. There seemed 
to be foals in almost every other stall, 
with more due to arrive momentarily. 
Marcs from other owners were being 
brought to Clearview's stallions. Horses 
were being worked on the half-mile train- 
ing track, including the 4-year-old twins. 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Twin 
births arc a great rarity among Standard- 
breds. The odds against both surviving 
are astronomical. The chances of both 
getting to the races arc so slight that 
even the experts will not hazard a guess 
at the odds. Tweedledum and Twccdle- 
dee, who were sired by the former cham- 
pion, Galophone, out of Woolworth's 
marc Novelle Hanover, both made it. 

Three-year-old Norman Jeffrey Wool- 
worth inspected his pony Mousic, a gift 
from the famous owner-driver, Del Mil- 
ler. Then Link Keene showed him the 
sulky that was being converted into a 
pony cart. Norman Jeffrey expressed 
satisfaction with both exhibits and went 
off with his father to catch the first fish 
(a perch) of his young life, Meanwhile 
his mother was looking over the freshly 
painted obstacles in the infield of the 
training track where she would later ride 
her 6-year-old jumper, Snow Goose. 
When nothing else was going on at the 
training track, Norman Woolworth him- 
self would probably be jogging the dis- 
tance on foot as part of his personal 
physical-fitness program. 

In one of the stalls was a 19-year-old 
marc named Moretta. If she seemed to 
wear an air of proprietorship, she was 
entitled to it. Moretta was the cause 
of it all. 

"My brother Fred,” said Norman 
Woolworth, resting his elbows on a fence 
rail, "bought Moretta back in 1953 for 
S200. She was mean then, and she's still 
mean. Anyway, when Fred bought her, 
he began to pester me to go with him 


to the trots around Maine. I finally gave 
in and found myself becoming interested. 
Moretta, who hadn't raced in a couple 
of years because of her disposition, de- 
veloped into something of a favorite 
w ith the Maine harness racing fans. They 
discovered that on the nights she intend- 
ed to make a real effort to win she would 
hold her tail up high as she came on to 
the track for the warmups. When the 
tail went up she usually won, and the 
bettors waited for Moretta's signal be- 
fore placing their bets. 

"That fall Fred suggested that wc go 
to the sales at Harrisburg. Pa. and start 
to build up a stable in a serious way. 
Well, we bought four horses for too 
much money and found out later that 
wc had nothing. So then we decided we 
needed some expert advice. We went to 
sec Walter Gibbons, now the general 
manager of the Lexington Trots, then 
the racing secretary of Roosevelt Race- 
way. We asked him to recommend a 
good trainer. Walter thought a couple 
of days and recommended Earle Avery 
[still Woolworth's driver-trainer at 69]. 
We hit it off fine with Earle, and one of 
his first purchases for us was a stake 
winner named Filet Mignon. Wc later 
bred her to Dave Johnston's Rodney and 
got Porterhouse, w ho won the American 
trotting championship and a total of 
5135,086 last year. Incidentally,! named 
Filet Mignon's second foal Tenderloin. 
1 have another horse named Lamb Chop, 
and I'm beginning to run out of cuts of 
meat.” 

(As Fred and Norman acquired more 
and more horses, their father observed 
their activities with a somewhat skeptical 
eye. Gradually he himself became inter- 
ested enough to climb aboard a sulky 
and jog a horse now and then. But he 
contended that, if the truth were known, 
nobody was able to tell one horse from 
another. He got up early one morning 
and attempted to prove his theory. He 
switched several horses around to differ- 
ent stalls and then waited to see how 
long it would take the grooms to dis- 
cover the deception. It took them no 
time at all. Mr. Woolworth had to con- 
fess his error, but he fell back to a pre- 
pared position from which he announced 
a new theory: chimpanzees, he said, 
could easily be taught to play bingo.) 

Norman Woolworth walked away 
from the rail of the training track and 
sat down on the grass. He picked up a 
blade and nibbled it and mused aloud : 

"In 1956 my brother Fred joined the 
syndicate that bought the Detroit Tigers 
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and vvilhdrevH from harness racing allo- 
gethcr. Thai left me with full responsi- 
bility for the stable. 1 counied up whai I 
had. 1 think there were about 75 horses. 

I decided to sell off half of them. One 
I planned to sell was Betty Frost, an 
Adios marc we had bred to Knight Star. 
But at the time of the fall sale she took 
sick. Her foal was a puny-looking thing, 
so 1 decided against selling either one. A 
good thing, too. The Foal picked up and 
turned out to be Bright Knight, who 
look the S68.042 winner's share in the 
Empire Pace at Yonkers and has total 
winnings of SI42.417. 

"But I believe the best horse 1 ever 
ow ned was Muncy Hanover. F.arle Avery 
went with me to the yearling sales the 
year 1 bought him. 1 was after an Adios 
horse, but I was outbid on our first three 
choices. That left Muncy and, although 
he had a line set of legs, he looked aw- 
fully small. As the bidding began. I 
looked at Earle. Earle said. 'Well, if you 
still want tin Adios. you'd better go for 
this one and pray that he grows.' The 
bidding got up to S22.000 and I bid S22,' 
(XX). Somebody bid 524,000. I looked at 
Earle again. ‘Norman.' he said, 'if he 
was worth 523.000 to you, he ought to 
be worth 525.000.' I got him for that. 

"Muncy didn't grow mvich more, but 
he developed terrific speed. When he'd 
get out in front, the other horses would 
make you think of a pack of greyhounds 
chasing a rabbit. Muncy set stakes rec- 
ords in the Goshen Cup and the Ohio 
Slandardbrcd Futurity and a world rec- 
ord for 3-year-olds when he won a heat 
of the Little Brown Jug in 1:58';,. He 
was retired at age 6 with total winnings 
of 5220.768 and is now standing at Lana 
Lobcll in Hanover, Pa. 

"Another great horse that I bought as 
a yearling at the auctions was Egyptian 
Princess. 1 paid only S2,0(X) for her. In 
contrast to Muncy Hanover, she was a 
good-si/e filly, and she continued to 
grow in training. In 1955 she won the 
Hanover Shoe Filly Stake and the Wal- 
nut Hall Stud at Lexington. Next year 
she won the Coaching Club Trotting 
Oaks ai Goshen, and in 1958 she won 
the Transylvania at Lexington and the 
U.S. Harness Writers Trot at Roosevelt- 
She was the best bet I ever had for The 
Hambletonian. the last one that was run 
at Goshen. She was a winter-book 
favorite and was heavily favored on the 
day of the race. However, in the first 
heat she got her left forefoot caught in 
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the wheel of a bike ahead of her, and at 
least half of her hoof was sheared off. 
Between heats, the blacksmith built up 
the injured hoof with plastic wood, but, 
although she was back on the track for 
the next heat, she finished far back and 
The Intruder was the winner. Of course, 
I don't say that the Princess would have 
won if she hadn't had the accident. 1 
don't believe in second-guessing a race. 
She might very well have been at her 
best and lost anyway.” 

Woolworth took Egyptian Princess 
to France for the Prix d'Amcrique in 
1959 and, all being well, hopes to do the 
same with Porterhou.se next January. 
Woolworth's attitude about Egyptian 
Princess reflects his realistic feelings 
about the sport in general. He does not 
believe in entering horses in classic races 
unless he feels they have a reasonable 
chance of winning. This year, for in- 
stance, he will probably pass up The 
Hambletonian, in contrast to some own- 
ers who enjoy the prestige of just having 
an entry in that race. The same realism is 
to be found in Woolworth's administra- 
tion of Clearview’s business affairs. Al- 
though he enjoys every minute of the 
sport and could afford to operate at a 
loss for the sheer pleasure of being in it, 
he wants to sec black ink on the books 
at the end of the year. He usually does. 
Last year his horses won more than a 
quarter of a million dollars, and he has 
had better years than that. But he is as 
gracious in losing as he is in winning. 

"Norman is the best loser I've ever 
seen,” says his friend Dave Johnston, 
a 37-ycar-o!d textile manufacturer of 
Charlotte, N.C., an owner and breeder 
and amateur driver of Standardbreds. 
"I know he was terribly disappointed 
when Egyptian Princess lost The Ham- 
blctonian. But he was the first man to 
shake the hand of The Intruder's own- 
er, Leonard Buck.” (Woolworth did 
more than that: he slipped a considera- 
ble bonus into the pocket of Driver Earle 
Avery and told him not to feel bad.) 

From his vantage point at tracksidc on 
the Maine farm, Norman Woolworth 
watched the horses who were being 
worked and from time to time glanced 
inquiringly at Link Keene's wife, Grace, 
who held a stopwatch in her hand. 

"The great thing about owning Stand- 
ardbreds,'' he said after a moment, "is 
that you can be a participant as well as a 
spectator. You can work your horses and 
sometimes race them. You get to know 
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their idiosyncrasies, and so you have a 
better understanding of what is happen- 
ing in a race. Trainers like their owners 
to work and drive their horses because 
then they don't conic running down after 
a race and ask. 'What happened?' The 
owner-driver usually knows." 

Woolworth chuckled. '‘Speaking of 
idiosyncrasies in horses." he said. ”w c’vc 
had some oddballs from time to time, 
but never anything to match Sh Boom, 
a son of Rodney bred by Dave Johnston. 
Sh Boom, w'ho is now 9, raced at Lexing- 
ton and Roosevelt this spring and has 
had total w-innings of S104..1I8. 

"But when we first brought him here 
to Clearview we discovered that we had 
a problem on our hands. Sh Boom just 
didn't seem to care to race. Hitched up 
to u sulky he just stood there and refused 
to budge. Nothing we could do could 
persuade him to move. He was having 
none of it. Finally Earle Avery. Link 
Keene and I talked over the problem and 
Earle came up with a suggestion. He 
proposed that we hitch Sh Boom beside 
a workhorse and have the pair of them 
pull a manure wagon around. Sh Boom 
resisted that. too. but the big workhorse 
dragged him along and pretty soon it 
was clear that Sh Boom was ready to 
lake up trotting. We had no further trou- 
ble with him." 

That evening Norman Woolworth sat 
on the terrace outside the living room 
of the big white house. He had had a 
couple of tall drinks before dinner, had 
eaten three Maine lobsters and then had 
gone upstairs to hear Norman Jeffrey's 
prayers. Now he looked out over his 
acres and the great lake beyond, the pic- 
ture of an utterly relaxed and thoroughly 
contented man. Toni Woolworth gave 
the four dogs a brushing and there was 
small talk about books and plays and 
horses and comic strips and motion pic- 
tures. 

"What's at the drive-in?" Norman 
Woolworth asked suddenly. 

"A couple of horror pictures," said 
Toni Woolworth. "They sound awful." 

"Oh," said her husband. He sounded 
as disappointed as if movies were the one 
great interest of his life. But then he put 
the record straight. 

■ Til never forget one night at that 
drive-in." said Norman Woolworth. 
compleat sportsman and the man who 
look in a baseball game on his wedding 
day. "1 forget what pictures were play- 
ing there, but anyway I turned on the 
car radio and heard Warren Spahn pitch 
a no-hiticr." eho 
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MY GAME AND YOURS 


Part I: GOOD GOLF IS A STATE 
OF MIND 


G olf is deceptively simple and endlessly complicated. A 
child can play it well, and a grown man can never mas- 
ter it. Any single round of it is full of unexpected triumphs 
and seemingly perfect shots that end in disaster. It is al- 
most a science, yet it is a puzzle without an answer. It is 
gratifying and tantalizing, precise and unpredictable; it re- 
quires complete concentration and total relaxation. It sat- 
isfies the soul and frustrates the intellect. It is at the same 
time rewarding and maddening — and it is without doubt the 
greatest game mankind has ever invented. 

No game is as pleasantly engrossing. I am a professional 
who has to keep winning to keep eating. Yet 1 love golf so 
much that I sometimes forget to play it as well as 1 can. 
You sec, a golf course is an intoxicating place. This is 
especially true in the spring of the year, when the warm 


sun presses down on your shoulders, when the grass has Just 
been mowed for the first time and lies there damp and green 
with its fresh-cut smell, when the skv is a deep blue and 
an occasional cloud drifts by so brilliantly white that it 
dazzles your eyes. 

This was the sort of day, this was the sort of happiness 
that we kept waiting for all winter when 1 was growing up 
in western Pennsylvania. The winters are long and hard 
around Latrobe, my home town. The golf course where my 
father was and still is the pro usually froze over by the 
middle of December, and we had to content ourselves with 
skiing while we waited for that first perfect day to come 
along. We dreamed about it all winter, and we went slight- 
ly out of our minds when it finally arrived. 1 still have 
trouble keeping my feet on the ground on that kind of 
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O 1963 Arnold folmsr. All 'iehli r«i«rv«d 


The confident attitude and bold techniques of Arnold Palmer 
have made him the most renowned professional golfer in the 
world. Now for the first time he reveals the mental and physical 
disciplines that make up his unique concept of the game. In a 
five-part series he shows how all players can use the Palmer 
principles to increase their golfing pleasure and proficiency 


BY ARNOLD PALMER 


day; I want to march right up over the next hill and on and 
on. It is so great to be alive and playing golf, and the world 
is so perfect that my mind sloshes about aimlessly. I forget 
that the ball is there to be hit. 1 stare at it, its white enamel 
glistening in the grass, as if hypnotized. Physically I am 
on the golf course, but spiritually I am just floating around 
it in a happy daze. 1 have to make a deliberate effort to 
reach out, pull myself back to reality and get down to the 
business at hand. 

What other people may find in poetry or art museums I 
find in the flight of a good drive — the white ball sailing up 
and up into that blue sky, growing smaller and smaller, then 
suddenly reaching its apex, curving, falling and finally drop- 
ping to the turf to roll some more, just the way 1 planned 
it. I 6vcn enjoy the mingled pleasure and discomfort of 
breaking in a new pair of golf shoes. I like the firmness of 
the leather, the solid feeling against the turf. Sometimes I 
have changed to a new pair of shoes in the middle of a tour- 
nament and have been carried away by the confidence they 
gave me and the excitement of the play. Not until I re- 
turned to the clubhouse would I notice that I had acquired 
a crop of blisters. 

There are times, of course, when I get dead tired of golf. 
One tournament has followed another, day in and day out. 


I am mentally and physically exhausted. My back aches 
from the constant pivoting. My shoulders hurt from the re- 
peated jar of clubhead biting into hard ground. I cannot 
wait to get back home, to toss the clubs into a dark closet, 
to sit down and relax and forget there ever was such a game. 
I sit for an entire day, and no thought of golf enters my 
head. The second morning also passes in freedom from the 
tyranny of the game. But by the second afternoon I am 
downstairs in my shop, fiddling with that three-wood that 
felt a little olT balance in the last round. By dinnertime 1 
have unscrewed the bottom plate, added a drop of solder for 
extra weight, swung the club a dozen times, filed away 
half the fresh solder, found myself satisfied at last with the 
three-wood and begun to wonder what kind of fraction- 
of-an-inch alteration would make my putter feel better to 
me. If you are a golfer you know what I mean. If you 
are about to become a golfer you will soon find out. 

Many people— amateurs distressed by their failure to 
break 100, professionals weary of the travel and the strain 
of having to break par every day— swear to give up golf. 
Almost nobody ever docs. 

One reason for this is the subconscious suspicion that 
golf is not really hard to play. No other golf book, I sus- 
pect, has ever started w ith the statement that golf is a simple 
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game— or even that it is "deceptively simple,” the phrase 
that 1 have used. But here. I think, is where those of us 
who have been writing about golf or teaching it have made 
a great mistake. We have been lured into too many com- 
plexities. We have forgotten that the game began with 
the very elementary discovery, by a Scottish shepherd who 
never had a lesson in his life, that he could knock a pebble 
an astounding distance with a good swift lick of his shep- 
herd's crook— and that essentially the idea of the game 
even today is simply to pick up a stick and hit a ball with 
it, as straight and as hard as possible. The trouble, I suppose, 
is that most people do not take as naturally to swinging a 
golf stick as they do to throwing a baseball or knocking a 
tennis ball across a net. They usually have their difficulties 
at the beginning, and this makes them a captive audience 
for anyone who has learned to play at all. The game, there- 
fore, lends itself to doublctalk. We pros seem to be in the 
possession of occult secrets denied to other men, so who 
can blame us if we stroke our beards and begin talking 
about the inside-out swing, turning in a barrel, starting the 
backsw ing with the shoulders, starting the downswing with 
the hips, pronating the wrists and all manner of mysterious 
things? I have seen many golf books— you must have, too, 
if you have been interested in the game for any length of 
time— that were as difficult to read as advanced textbooks 
in physics. 

The temptation to talk and write like oracles has been 
almost irresistible, and those who have succumbed to it 
(including me) were only being human. Unfortunately, 
we have done golf a disservice. We have made the game 
sound so difficult and so contrary to the body's natural in- 
stincts that we have surely scared away thousands of peo- 
ple who might otherwise have tried golf and enjoyed it. 
We have infected thousands of other people with inferiori- 


ty complexes which have inhibited them from ever playing 
their best and which, worst of all, have made them look 
upon a round of golf as an exhausting ordeal instead of 
a delight. 

It is time now — and this is my main reason for writing 
this book— to get back to first principles. Golf is a game, 
a great and glorious game. It is played for pleasure, for the 
modest and natural pleasure of walking around in the good 
clean air and for that other exquisite pleasure of hitting 
that rare perfect shot. Even those of us who earn our living 
at the game, 1 can assure you, play it more for pleasure 
than for money. 

Contrary to what many amateurs have been led to be- 
lieve, the golf ball is not a natural enemy of man. It is not 
an evil spirit put there to confound you if you should hap- 
pen to forget the merest detail in a long list of mental musts 
and must nots. On the contrary, it is a friendly masterpiece 
of engineering skill, tightly wound, beautifully covered, 
gifted with the possibility of reaching a great velocity and 
dimpled to make it fly straight and true. So the next time 
you go out on a golf course, forget the fancy theory, shake 
your inferiority complex, give the ball a good healthy 
whack — and enjoy yourself. If you must have rules, call 
this Palmer's First Law of Golf. 

1 learned this from my father, whom 1 consider one of 
the greatest teaching pros in the business— and a pretty 
fair player, too, even today at 60. My father has never 
pretended that golf is as complicated as the blueprints for 
a spacecraft. Instead he has preached this simple motto: 
"With a good grip, a little ability and a lot of desire, 
anybody can become a good golfer.” 

1 probably first heard this commonsense remark at the 
age of 4, when 1 began swinging a sawed-off club. It has 
been the entire foundation of my career, and to this day it 
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THE PRISTINE JOYS OF GOLF 

The game is more than swings and scores. 
It is pleasing postures and graceful ma- 
neuvers repeated again and again in a rit- 
ual that excites the senses. At right; the 
silent, magic moment as a ball is teed up. 
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The elegant arc of a curving putt, etched into a morning dew 





The deep-grooved wedge, cleaned as a prelude to a pitch shot 


The exploding earth, signal of a strong escape from trouble 




The game’s warm rhythm, heightened by a bright white sun 
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remains the most useful thing anybody has ever told me 
about golf. 

Let us examine the motto a little more closely. The grip 
is the single most important physical element in the golf 
swing, and the most neglected. With the help of some 
unique color photographs, I will describe it fully next week. 
There is nothing the least bit difficult about it. It is as easy 
to have a good grip as a bad one. Yet not one player in 50 
has a good grip, even though all of the other 49 certainly 
could. 

The necessary talent you surely have, for neither age nor 
physical ability is a major factor in the scoring potential 
of the weekend player. 

That brings us to the will to excel and the will to win — 
attitudes that my faihcrsumsup with the one word “desire.” 
This mental aspect of golf is much more important than 
has ever been fully appreciated. It wins and loses tourna- 
ments on the pro circuit, and it plays a far larger role than 
physical differences in determining which amateurs will 
shoot in the 70s and which will keep struggling vainly to 
break 100. It is my earnest belief that every player has 
to feel that he wants to play a very good game, or else he 
will never play even a respectable game. So from this point 
on in this series you are going to read a lot about the 
mental part of golf. 

The fundamentals of the grip and the swing arc reason- 
ably simple, even though widely misunderstood. The psy- 
chology of golf — denunding as it does its peculiar com- 
promise between concentration and relaxation, between a 
fierce determination to conquer and a refusal lo take any 
game loo seriously — is far more complicated. We can put 
it this way: 

What you need to know in order to go out on a golf 
course for the first time, or to go out next lime and beat 
your best previous score by many strokes, is as simple as the 
rules of checkers, which any child can learn in one session. 
But over and above these fundamentals there is an art to 
golf that you need to know in order to enjoy the game to 
the utmost and to realize your own full potential, and this 
art has as many combinations and variations on a theme as 
docs chess. You will never master it, and neither, 1 fear, 
will any professional golfer. The fun of the game, the fun 
that I constantly enjoy and that you, loo, can learn lo 
savor, is in trying. 


The harder you work at playing the game — this sounds 
like a contradiction, but as we go along you will sec what 1 
mean — the more relaxed you will feel about it and the more 
you will enjoy it. Moreover, the better you will play, bet- 
ter than you ever dreamed possible. There is a great deal to 
be said for the power of positive thinking in golf. The man 
who contents himself with hoping to break 100 probably 
will never do it. If the same man starts thinking about 
breaking 70, he actually has a chance. 

I would like to begin by letting you in on the mental 
approach I use to tournament golf. You aren’t Palmer try- 
ing to win the Open, but you will sec that some of this 
applies to your golf, too. 

The newspapermen and magazine writers who follow the 
tournament tour think of me as a fast finisher, and because 
so much has been written about me in these terms I sup- 
pose the public has come to feel the same way. I have been 
known as a come-from-behind guy who just fools around 
in the early stages of a tournament, then gets down to 
business on the last 1 8 holes. 

JCjooking back, I have lo concede that an exceptional 
number of tournaments have seemed to go that way. In the 
Los Angeles Open this year I was in sixth place, three strokes 
behind the leader, going into the last day; yet I managed to 
finish on top by three strokes. In 1962 I came from fourth 
place to win the Texas Open and third place to win the 
Palm Springs Classic. 

But. believe me, I don’t do It deliberately. Nobody in his 
right mind would want lo live so dangerously — and I could 
also claim there are a lot of tournaments that I haven’t 
finished well in. 

When I walk up to the first tee on the first day of a tour- 
nament, the only thought in my head is to play e\ery shot 
as well as I can from beginning to end. I keep in mind an- 
other of my father’s sayings: ‘‘If you don’t birdie (he first 
hole, you can’t birdie them all.” 

I am playing for that birdie on the first hole and on the 
2nd and the 3rd. The thing is that I don’t always get it. 
Golf is that kind of game. You are bound to have holes 
where nothing goes right, no matter how hard you try. 
(Remember the 12 I had on the 9th hole at Los Angeles 

conriniifd 


The goal of the game is stated in a single 
move; the long reach of a smooth, gloved 
hand down toward the short-clipped grass 
and into the cup for the putt that has 
dropped, climaxing the play of the hole. 
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in 1962?) You are bound to have days when nothing goes 
right on any of the 18 holes. I have shot as high as 86 in 
tournament play. 

The trick when this happens is to stay serene. One of 
golf's biggest secrets, and this applies to the beginner as 
well as to the pro, is to cultivate a mental approach that 
will enable you to shrug olT the bad shots, shrug off the 
bad days, keep patient and know that sooner or later you 
will be back on top. 

A tournament that stands out in my memory is the Na- 
tional Open in Denver in 1960. 1 was feeling great at the 
time. It seemed 1 had never felt better when I got up in the 
morning, never been more comfortable standing over the 
ball. E^'ery muscle in my body was tonai just right. The 
clubs were nice and light in my hands. I knew I could hit 
the ball dean out of sight in that clear mountain air. 

So what happened? 

In the early rounds, nothing. 1 was always on the verge of 
playing well. Some of my shots were so fine that I watched 
them in amazement as they sailed away. Yet my scores 
were nothing to brag about. 1 made a few thoughtless shots 
that were cosily. My putting was off Just a touch. 1 felt on 
top of the world, but all I had to show for it was a 72-7 1 -72. 
I was in 15th place, seven strokes behind Mike Souchak, 
who was the leader. 

Tiien on (he /as( round the thing (hat I had been waiting 
for finally took place. The way 1 was feeling, 1 knew it had 
to happen, and it did. My putts started to fall. 1 had gotten 
all the careless mistakes out of my system, and I made no 
more of them. I birdied six of the first seven holes, shot a 65 
and won the tournament. 

That is (he great thing about golf. If you can just keep 
your confidence, if you don't let the game get you down, 
eventually everything falls into place, and you ha\e one 
of those rounds that you can remember with Joy all the 
rest of your life. 

If 1 am a fast finisher it is because I am always mentally 
receptive to a fast finish. I play to win when common sense 
should tell me that I no longer have a chance. Even when 
1 have been hitting the ball very badly, or when all the 
breaks have been going against me, I approach each new 
day, each new hole, as a grand opportunity to get going 
again. I rerusc to let up. I will not give in to the temptation 
to stop concentrating. 

When I was in England for the British Open of 1962, 1 
got to talking about concentration with a British writer. We 
were trying to put the secret of gelling concentration into 
words, and he began wondering if the golfer's altitude was 
anything like that of the late Harry Houdini, the magician 
and escape artist. Houdini, as you perhaps remember, 
trained himself to perform all sorts of amazing physical 
feats. As the British writer told it, Houdini was once trav- 
eling through Europe and found that a train he planned 
to take was about to pull out without his baggage. To keep 
the train there until his baggage arrived, he jumped onto 
the tracks in front of the locomotive and grasped the rails 
w'ith his hands. He expected someone to try to pull him 
away, so he gripped with all the power of his muscles and 
all the determination he could muster in his mind. When it 
came time to let go, after the baggage had arrived, his grip 


was locked so tight that it look him five minutes to release 
the muscles. His fingers, when he finally pulled them away, 
were cut and bloody. 

This is one type of concentration, and for some people 
it works. It enabled Houdini to perform superhuman feats 
of strength. It is the kind of concentration that many good 
boxers have, and probably the men who drive in automo- 
bile races. But it would never work in golf. 

There are other forms of concentration. Many artists and 
writers like to shut themselves off from the ordinary events 
and rhythms of life; they work alone, not thinking about 
heat or cold or regular mealtimes. Then there are people 
w ho think they cannot do their best unless they have deliber- 
ately m.ado thcm.sclvcs uncomfortable; they have to .starve 
themselves or go too long without sleep or worry and fret 
to reach a peak of concentration. This is all well and good in 
some circumstances, 1 suppose. Don't try it on a golf 
course, however. 

But how should a golfer concentrate? Well, here is my 
kind of concentration, and how I try to build up to it. As 
you read this bear in mind, of course, that the amateur who 
is simply seeking to enjoy a good, competent, soul-satisfying 
18 holes On a sunny Saturday morning isn't going to go 
through the same concentration process that 1 am. But there 
are similarities between how 1 prepare myself mentally and 
how you should prepare >ourse?f. 

When 1 can afford to do it, and the tournament is one 
that I desperately want to w in, like the Masters or the U.S. 
Open. I start getting ready at least three days in advance, 
sometimes more. 1 try systematically to pul everything ex- 
cept golf out of my mind. 1 do not mean that I want to shut 
myself away from humanity, and I am happy that my wife 
Winnie understands this. She would never think of trying 
to help me by bundling up my two daughters and taking 
them to grandmother’s so that she and the children w ould be 
out of the way. I don't want that at all. I would be lost 
w iihout the normal, everyday routines of life to lean against. 
I want to be able to concentrate, all right, but I do not 
want life suddenly to become something strange and dif- 
ferent from my usual world. 

I do not want my wife to start babying me, either. 1 do 
not want her to start shushing the children or bringing me 
hot tea and aspirin every hour on the hour. If she seemed 
to be worried about me, all the concentration 1 am aiming 
for would vanish. 

What Winnie docs do, bless her, is pretend that nothing 
is any different, that the tournament is still weeks away, 
that I have all the time in the world. But quietly, and without 
my ever knowing it. she starts to insulate me from anything 
that would get in the way of my concentration. She doesn't 
talk to me in those crucial days before the tournament 
about any problems. If the roof has sprung a leak, or if one 
of the children has a sore throat, or if the butcher has sold 
her a bad cut of meat, I never hear about it— not until the 
tournament is over and done with and life is back to a 
more normal routine. 

Without my being aware of it, without anything seeming 
to change, my wife sets herself up as a buffer between my 
concentration and the problems of ordinary life. She inter- 
cepts my telephone calls and puts through only those she 
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knows will give me pleasure. She screens the mail and ex- 
plains to our friends that we arc not accepting any invita- 
tions. It is not easy to do this, of course, and it docs not 
really suit my nature. I am a gregarious fellow. 1 like to have 
lots of people around. On the golf course, for example, the 
bigger the gallery, the better 1 play. 

But I know that the ideal way for me to prepare for a 
tournament is to shut out as many things as I can. It is best 
that 1 don’t meet anybody. It is best that 1 don’t read the 
mail. 1 don’t want to have to think very hard about any- 
thing at all during these days, not even golf. 1 get up in the 
morning when my brain decides to awake. I have a leisurely 
breakfast, go out to the course and hit a few balls. When 1 
feel like quitting. I quit. If I feel like having lunch, I eat. 
Then 1 hit some more practice balls if I feel like it, or maybe 
I start around the course. If I feel like keeping on, I play the 
whole 1 8. If 1 feel like stopping, 1 stop. 1 do it all by instinct. 

I feel my way toward the state of mind 1 am seeking. 

In the evening, nursing a whisky and water while wait- 
ing for dinner, 1 let my mind mosey along over the details 
of the day — how I was hitting the ball, how 1 was putt- 
ing, the problem 1 got into on the .Ird hole because I tried 
to cut the corner of a dogleg too fine, the lesson 1 learned 
about how a putt breaks on the 7th green. 1 am not really 
thinking with my conscious mind, just letting my subcon- 
scious do the job. I may sit in silence, or 1 may chatter away 
to my wife about anything that pops to my tongue. 

All this while something very important is happening 
inside me. I hardly know how to describe it. My mind, you 
might say, is getting cleared out. The part of my brain that 
deals with all the everyday problems of setting the alarm 
clock, and driving to the hardware store, and thinking 
about the children and answering my mail has nothing to 
do. So it stops working. It quits sending out any messages 
about unfinished business or unanswered problems that 
might worry me, tighten my nerves or tense my muscles. 

I am seeking what 1 guess you would call peace of mind. 

1 make it possible by deliberately sweeping everything else 
out of my brain. Then, gradually, as the days before the 
tournament go by, the feeling I seek seeps down into my 
subconscious and unconscious mind; it seeps all the way 
down into my bones. 

1 feel right. I don’t know why I feel this way. 1 couldn't 
possibly describe to you exactly what it is that 1 feel right 
about. But I feel right. I am ready for the tournament. 1 
know that I can concentrate on golf no matter what hap- 
pens. 1 know I am going to play my best. Maybe I’ll miss 
a shot; it happens to everybody. But if 1 do I will not be up- 
set, Maybe an almost perfect putt will stop one grass-blade 
away from dropping into the hole. Maybe I’ll get a bad 
bounce on a drive and wind up in some impossible rough. 
Maybe I’ll find myself so far behind the leaders on the last 
morning of the tournament that it would take a miracle 
to let me win. So what? I’m doing my best. Tm with it. If 
my luck wants to turn. I’m ready. 

I am not pushing myself to concentrate the way Houdini 
did. I am not trying to force myself like the man in the gar- 


ret or the man in the hair shirt. 1 am not seeking any kind of 
artificial, enforced concentration. 1 am not trying to repress 
my natural instincts. 

To me, concentration means a total and forward-looking 
relationship between the mind and the challenge— and the 
essence of that relationship is not tension but relaxation, 
something not tight and restrictive but free and easy, not 
destructive but creative, not the throttling of instincts but 
the release. When I concentrate on golf in those days before 
the tournament, 1 am trying to rediscover my personal re- 
sources, regroup them and match them to the challenge of 
the game. 

At the first tee 1 am ready. 1 know that 1 have the con- 
fidence and serenity that come from my kind of concen- 
tration. Nothing is going to upset me. 

If you are in a mood to be irritated, if you are touchy 
and full of easily injured pride, there are dozens of things 
in every tournament that can throw you. (And in every 
round of golf the amateur plays, also.) Maybe the man 
you are paired with likes to play faster than you do, and 
you have the feeling that he is always pushing you to hurry 
your shots. Or maybe he plays so slowly that you have to 
wait what seems like an eternity between shots. 

All you can do is reach down into that inner layer of con- 
centration and tolerance and roll along with the circum- 
stances. If you start thinking irritated thoughts the annoy- 
ance jabs into your subconscious mind and your uncon- 
scious mind, and then it bites into your stomach and your 
muscles, All your carefully assembled nervous and muscular 
coordination starts falling apart, from the inside out. Be- 
fore you know it. you can't hit the ball at all. Your mental 
attitude has destroyed your physical ability. 

1 don't mean that you can walk around the course like a 
saint, totally oblivious to annoyance. But if you have built 
the right mental attitude you can live with anything. In ev- 
ery round of golf problems are going to arise. Some of 
them will be real. Some of them w ill just be in your head. 
You have to be prepared to cope with all of them, the real 
and the imagined. You have to develop the mental ap- 
proach that will insure that you will never beat yourself: if 
you lose, it is only because the other man played belter. 

Once you have acquired this mental attitude, miracles 
can happen. They are bound to happen. 

They have happened to me often in tournaments (and in 
matches, which are, in a way, even more difficult because 
you arc face to face with your opponent). Let us say it is 
the 1 2th or 1 3ih hole. I am not driving as far or as straight 
as usual. My putts have not been dropping. I am three 
strokes behind and lucky not to be more; 1 am not getting 
any better and my opponents arc playing like machines. 

The gallery thinks I’ve had it for the day. I know I may 
have had it. I cannot help facing the fact that I am prob- 
ably going to lose. But 1 know then what I must do. I am 
below my peak because 1 don’t feel right inside myself. I 
have let some tension creep in. I have to recover that feeling 
of total peace. I have got to concentrate the way a golfer 
is meant to concentrate, in that relaxed and free and easy 
way that will let the swing Row. 

When I succeed the miracle often happens. The club feels 
better and lighter. 1 hit a beauty off the tee and sink a putt. 
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Suddenly I am only 1 down and the gallery is roaring, and 
1 know at that moment that I can’t help vvinning. 

Next day, often as not, the newspapers will say that I 
pulled myself together at the 14th hole, that I got a grip 
on myself, that I forced myself to a superhuman effort 
and made an impossible comeback. The reporters and 
the gallery have seen my face turn grim, my shirttail come 
out, my stride lengthen as I rush to hit each shot. They 
assume I was surging with anger and dire determination. 
Actually it was just the opposite. I had been trying too hard 
up to the 14th hole. 1 had been unable to get into the 
mood I wanted. Then I finally relaxed. 

Now then, I have been talking about how I feel. How 
much of this applies to the amateur golfer? Much of it. 
If you arc to play your best game, you have to develop this 
same kind of mental attitude. You have to be relaxed and 
concentrating at the same time. You have to be confident 
and patient. 

It is quite obvious that you can't devote days to preparing 
for your Saturday round of golf. You can’t indulge your- 
self in that lazy-daisy beachcomber’s life that I find so help- 
ful. I myself cannot afford to do it very often. You may not 
even be able to start concentrating on golf at the breakfast 
table. There may be some chores you have to do before you 
can go out to the course. There may be some decisions to 
make. There arc all kinds of things that are going to get in 
the way. 

However, you cmi do this: the minute you get in your car 
to go to the course you can put your problems out of your 
mind and start thinking nothing but golf thoughts — but 
not about what’s w rong with your sw ing, or changing your 
grip or things of that type, which must be worked out on 
the practice tec. This is a good time to make some strategic 
decisions. Remember how that drive you sent out to the left 
on the first hole took a big bounce on the hard turf and 
nearly wound up in a trap? The fairways arc going to be 
even harder this week, so let’s keep the ball to the right. 
Remember how you misread the second green? There is a 
lot more break on that green, for some reason, than there 
used to be, so allow for it. 

This is also the time to think back on the results of your 
last practice — and you ought to practice an hour or so a 
week. As I will explain later in this scries, there are very few 
principles involved in the golf swing. If you are trying to 
improve one of them, think about it, but think positively. 
Concentrate on what you arc going to do, but rfo //o; start 
worrying about the mistakes you are afraid of making. 

It is amazing what you can do to calm yourself, to get 
everything else out of your mind and concentrate on your 
game, in just the brief span of time it takes you to get out 
to the course. Many players, I have noticed, talk about 
everything in the world except golf just before they start to 
play. 1 have ridden to the course in automobiles where all 
the conversiition was about business problems or ta.xcs or 
the state of the stock market. When that happens I try to 
close my ears and think my own thoughts. And 1 know that 
1 am going to beat the other fellows, even if I give them 
more strokes than usual, because I am going to be a lot 
closer to my best game than they can possibly be to theirs. 

At the same time, you can prepare yourself to approach 


the golf course as a friend, not as an enemy. You can de- 
velop the quiet assurance that comes from knowing you 
will do the best you can under the circumstances — circum- 
stances that include the fact that you cannot spend as much 
time playing golf or concentrating on it as a pro can. 

The weekend golfer’s greatest mental error, the psycho- 
logical mistake that frustrates him all his life from break- 
ing 100 or breaking 90 or whatever his ambition hap- 
pens to be, is this: he starts off every round expecting some- 
thing to go wrong. He is suspicious of his own talents. He 
worries. 

How many times has a golfing friend turned to you, aft- 
er three double bogeys in a row, and begged in agonizing 
tones, “What am 1 doing wrong? Am 1 forgetting to pivot? 
Am 1 sw'inging too flat?’’ 

The minute a golfer starts talking like that — and most 
amateurs do, at one time or another — he is through for the 
day. If you have actually acquired a fatal habit in your grip 
or your swing, you cannot possibly discover it and correct 
it while you are out on the course. You won’t be able to 
sense it yourself. Your friends, unless they are exceptional- 
ly observant, won’t see it. What they tell you, if they try 
to tell you anything, will almost surely be wrong. 

This is what club professionals arc for. It takes an expert 
to find a flaw, and even the expert may not be able to find 
it right away. You’ll have to go to the practice tec with him 
and hit a lot of balls. Sooner or later you and he will 
manage to correct it. 

The chances arc, however, that you have not really fallen 
into a fatal habit. You have simply hit a few bad shots, as 
anybody is bound to do from time to time, and you have 
let it get you down. Your confidence is shot. You are not 
playing the game freely and easily but arc worrying about 
all those complicated and hopeless little details like the 
weight shift and the pivot. You are tense. Your coordina- 
tion is gone. 

You can get it back if you can discipline your mind once 
more into the channels we have been discussing. If you can 
relax, instead of trying harder, your touch will return. Or 
you can get it back on the practice tec, where hitting ball 
after ball will release your tension and restore your confi- 
dence. You cannot get it back by complaining to your 
friends or tossing a club in the air. You cannot get it back 
by suddenly trying to think about your hands, your wrists, 
your hips and your feet. Simmer down, or go back to the 
clubhouse, have a drink and a shower and wait to try again 
another day, perhaps after rereading this chapter and re- 
membering what 1 will now call Palmer’s Second Law of 
Golf: 90 percent of the game is mental. 


NEXT WEEK 

Palmer assails the idea that 
the swing is difficult and ex- 
plains his own easy methods. 




The “strangers'’ who 
shook Indy 


An era is ended and the old Indianapolis brickyard will never 
be the same. The Lotus- Ford and the Firebird saw to that. 



Powered by Ford and fueled with 
PURE Firebird Racing Gasoline 
with Tri-tane, the Lotus-Ford broke 
the monopoly of the alcohol-fueled 
racers that for years had dominated 
the Indianapolis 500. 

In finishing second, Jimmy Clark 
pushed the winner to a new speed 
record. Remarkably, he made only 
one pit stop. 

Both Lotus-Fords finished the 


race; only 12 others did. The big 
fact is that the Lotus did it with an 
engine basically like the one in your 
family car. No supercharger. No 
fuel injection. An engine that runs 
on geisoline, not alcohol. 

Want top performance in your 
car? Fire up with PURE Firebird 
with exclusive Tri-tane additives. 
The gasoline with the difference 
that’s worth changing brands to get. 


PURE Firebird Gasoline 


worth rhanging broniis to get 
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The pleasure 
of keeping 
fast company 

Two slow starts and one very 
fast filly highlight eight weeks of 
following the world’s big races 

B etween the fust of May am] the last 
of June, a horse follower with a 
firm resolve, a high purpose and a will- 
ingness to suffer in the saddle of the 
world's airlines can have an invigorating 
and illuminating time. I know, because 
1 have. During this eight-week period 1 
saw four Derbys, two Oaks, one Grand 
Prix, one Grand Steeplechase and in- 
numerable lesser stakes and claiming 
events in the four countries that have 
longest revered both the horse and the 
wager. I began with our own Kentucky 
Derby at Churchill Downs, then jour- 
neyed to England for the Epsom Derby 
and Epsom Oaks, went on to Chantilly 
for the Prix du Jockey Club and the 
French Oaks, backtracked to the Curragh 
near Dublin for the Irish Sweeps Derby 
and returned to France the next day in 
time to see them off at Longchamp in 
the Grand Prix de Paris. On the basis of 
this extensive — and somewhat exhaustive 
— research, 1 am compelled to report that 
for beauty of surroundings and quality 
of racing the French outclass the world, 
with the English next best and after them 
the Irish and ourselves. With respect to 
more mundane considerations, however, 
like punctuality and visibility, the U.S. 
moves up in the rankings. 

The best horse I saw was Noblesse, a 
3-year-old chestnut filly by Mossborough 
out of Duke's Delight, bred in England 
and owned by Mrs. John M. Olin, an 
American. Handled in Ireland by Paddy 
Prendergast, the leading Irish trainer. 


Noblesse has been ridden by Garnet 
Bougoure, an Australian who is rapidly 
giving Yves Saint-Martin. Scobic Breas- 
ley. Lester Piggott and Braulio Baeza 
a contest for world champion jockey- 
honors. Noblesse won the 185th Epsom 
Oaks by 10 lengths, and Bougoure said 
afterward that the tilly could have won 
by 20. Some English racing writers.aidcd 
by hindsight, maintain she might have 
beaten the French horse Relko if she 
had run in the Epsom Derby instead of 
the Oaks. 

Of all the big races 1 saw, the milc- 
and-a-half Epsom Derby is clearly the 
most punishing lest for 3-year-olds. Al- 
though the distance is the same as our 
Belmont, the Irish Derby and the French 
Derby, the uphill-downdale course, fur- 
ther complicated by sharp turns, takes 
more out of a horse than any other race 
in the world today. 

The start of the Derby at Epsom was 
appalling. A horse, aptly named Hulla- 
baloo, refused to get up to the web- 
barrier start that European tracks use 
instead of a starting gate. The race was 
delayed 14 minutes, and then Hullabaloo 
was left at the post, after all. None of the 
225,000 packing Epsom that day knew 
what caused the trouble, as no announce- 
ment was vouchsafed the general public, 
who had either paid £3 to get into the 
grandstand and paddock or nothing to 
get into the intleld — that intriguing locale 
where gypsies tell a bettor his fortune and 
hawkers sell such English delicacies as 
jellied eels. 

But once the race began Relko turned 
in a performance calculated to please any 
eel eater who knew as much about horses 
as food. Yves Saint-Martin, leadingjock- 
cy in France at the age of 21. waited until 
just the right moment on this gray, damp 
English Wednesday to turn his long- 
striding mount loose. Given his head 
just after the famed Taltcnham Corner, 
Relko moved out like a diesel to win by 
six lengths. 

Relko’s victory made him an odds-on 
favorite for the £66.000 Irish Derby, in 
which, you recall, he eventually did not 
run at all. He .seemed restive in the pad- 
dock but went to the post apparently fit. 
Again there was a delay at the start, as 
Yves Saint-Mart in marched Relko slowly 
around in the neighborhood of the bar- 
rier. Suddenly we could see Saint-Martin 
dismounting. About one minute before 
the horses were off. it was announced that 
Relko had been withdraw n at the request 


of his trainer. Francois Mathet. Then, 
the moment the horses rushed from the 
barrier, the public address system failed, 
further confusing the situation for the 
spectators. But it was soon plain that 
Ragusa, who had finished third in the 
Epsom Derby, was getting an expert 
ride from Noblesse's jockey. Bougoure. 
Ragusa took the lead in the last two 
furlongs, and despite the fact that he had 
a shoe wrenched off when he was pushed 
out from the rail and was hit lirmly from 
behind by another horse, he won by an 
impressive two and a half lengths on the 
soggy track. 

In the weigh-in room afterward, Ma- 
thet's face was the color of old burgundy, 
and the handsome, young Saint-Martin 
was as stunned as if his Christmas pres- 
ents had been stolen from under the tree. 
All Saint-Martin could say was that Rel- 
ko suddenly went lame and could hardly 
walk. He thought it might have been 
a sudden spasm caused by a pulled mus- 
cle in a hind leg or by a cold in the kid- 
neys. Mathet and Saint-Martin were both 
questioned by the stewards, and then 
they left by plane for Paris where they 
had another favorite. Beau Persan, run- 
ning at Longchamp in the Grand Prix 
the next day. 

There was much talk at Longchamp 
on Sunday about whether Relko might 
have been doped in Ireland. It was con- 
sidered suspicious that within a few 
hours the horse was sound again. He was 
able to work out on Monday and was 
shipped back to France by Wednesday 
with no remaining traces of lameness. 
But the three veterinarians who exam- 
ined Relko were unanimous in their ver- 
dict that the horse was not doped. A 
slight muscle spasm caused the trouble. 

Sanctus. a strapping 3-year-old colt 
by Fine Top out of Sanelta who had 
come off the pace to take the SI 36,000 
French Derby, repeated his good show- 
ing in the Grand Prix de Paris to win 
by a neck from Signor, thus earning 
5132,000 more. Since he has won two of 
the biggest races in Europe, he might 
well be rated ahead of Relko. It will be 
interesting to sec how he docs against 
both Relko and Noblesse if they meet 
in the fall, either at the Prix de I'Arc de 
Triomphe or at Laurel in the Washington 
International. This will be .so interesting, 
in fact, that a man who has spent May 
and June traveling with horses cannot 
help but look happily forward to the 
Joys of autumn racing. knd 
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Do you have the right kind of wife for it? 


Con your wife boke her own breod? 

Con she get o kid's leg stitched ond not 
phone you at the office until it's all over? 

Find something to talk about when the TV 
set goes on the blink? 

Does she worry about the Bomb? 

Moke your neighbors' children wish that 


she were their mother? 

Will she soy "Yes" to a comping trip after 
50 straight weeks of cooking? 

Let your doughler keep a pet snake in the 
back yard? 

Invite 13 people to dinner even though 
she only hos service for 12? 


Name o cot "Rover"? 
live onother yeor without furniture ond 
toke 0 trip to Europe instead? 

let you give up your job with o 
smile? 

And meon it? 

Congratulations. 





The ladies find a winning bungle 


A standard phenomenon of every bridge tournament is 
a pair of what the experts refer to as “little old ladies." 
They frequently arc neither little nor old and do not always 
behave like ladies. But they all have one thing in common: 
a knack for combining a bit of innocence and a bit of luck 
to come up with a play that confounds their opponents. 

A recent L.O.L. story comes from a regional tournament 
in Dallas. The victim of the little old ladies was John Simon, 
a man who plays well enough to captain the St. Louis team 
that gave our International squad a stiff battle in an exhibi- 
tion match earlier this year. Simon is also chairman of the 
.American Contract Bridge League's CtOod Will Committee, 
so when the following incident took place all he could do 
was bravely be a man of good will. 



(Suncuf 

PASS PASS 1* 

a N.T. PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opi-ning lead: jack of tlianioiuh 


South's bid oflwo-no-trump helped Simon decide to bait 
a trap. How could he have know n declarer would be able to 
turn it against him, all because she was socager to fall for it? 

Simon suspected that South held four diamonds, includ- 
ing the king-quccn-10. and the chance of setting the con- 
tract appeared to rest upon West's holding the king of 
spttdes and the queen of hearts. Hoping to be able to set 
up two spade tricks and to win two clubs as well. Simon 
grabbed the ace of diamonds and returned a low‘ spade. 
South ducked, and West won the trick with the queen. But 
West then returned the king of spades, giving declarer two 
spade tricks. This also made it plain to Simon that declarer 
must have the queen of hearts to justify her two-no-trump 
bid. Knowinghisjack-IOofhearlsmust drop, Simon count- 
ed nine sure tricks for declarer: three diamonds, four hearts 
and two spades. The only hope of setting the contract was 
to tempt South to try for the overtrick that is so important 
in match point play. So. when declarer led the 9 of clubs and 
ducked it. Simon won the trick with the ace! He returned a 
spade, and now apparently all declarer had to do to make 
the ovcririck was to repwat the "proven” finesse against the 
queen of clubs. 

or course, what would have happened then was that East 
would take the trick with the queen of clubs and csish the 10 
of spades for the setting trick. But South eagerly led a club 
from her hand, forgetting that she had won the spade trick 
with dummy's Jack. Before West could accept the lead by 
following suit, dummy sweetly remarked, "No. dear, you 
are in dummy." 

When declarer leads from the w rong hand, if either oppo- 
nent calls attention to the error, declarer must lead the same 
suit from the proper hand. But if dummy calls attention to 
the error, the rules say that the opponents have the option 
of either invoking the penally— which would not have 
helped East-West— or accepting the incorrect lead. The de- 
fenders gallantly permitted declarer's lead to stand. But 
now declarer could easily fathom the only possible reason 
for such gentlemanly conduct. When West played low she 
went up with dummy’s club king, felling East's queen to 
make four and an unmatched top score. 

exTRA Trick 

Beware when your opponents seem to bo unduly kind. Be- 
ware even more of little old ladies. end 



Smart people ivon’t go anyiohere without it... 


. . . when they’re driving, that is. And you can’t blame them. Short shopping trips, leisurely sightseeing drives, 
or timetable business tours all present the same hazards. ■ High speeds, twisting curves, slick road surfaces, 
sudden stops, and jagged chuckholes all present challenges that only fine tires can take in stride. Blue Ribbons by 
Dayton can, and do. They take punishment and protect the passengers because they are designed, built, and tested 
to withstand more heat, strain, stress and high-speed mileage than youll ever subject them to. ■ You can banish 
blow-outs from your mind, forget the fear of flats, feel sure and safe with these wide track, extra depth treads 
between you and the road. ■ So, make just one more trip without Blue Ribbons ... to your Dayton Tire Dealer. 
Look for him in the yellow pages. Stop in today! 

The Dayton Tire & Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Blue Ribbon 



Datjton passenger car, truck, farm tractor j implement tires 6 tubes 


BASEBALL //?o6e/-/‘ Creamer 


Boot a few, bat a million 


Just as the White Sox said, the key player in last winter's biggest 


Don’t sneeze! 



Contac relieves 
the miseries of 
summer colds or hay fever 
all day long 

A stuffy head and watery eyes make it hard 
to sink those long ones. Trust Contac. Contac 
stops sniffles and sneezes, decongests nasal 
passages, relieves itchy, watery eyes. Each 
Contac capsule contains over 600 tiny "time 
pills." Some act fast for fast relief. The rest 
keep on working continuously— up to 12 long 
hours of relief is par. Forget the miseries of 
a summer cold or hay fever all day long (or 
all night long). Get Contac at your pharmacy. 


r 

1 ^ 

KJ 1 EVERY 

12 HOURS 

CONTAC 

M' 

MENLEY & JAMES LABORATORIES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 


trade has turned out to be a chu 


Things seem to happen to Pete Ward. 

' As of July I he had made 18 errors 
at third base for the Chicago White Sox 
(the team as a whole had made only 53) 
but two days later he played third base, 
shortstop and second base in the same 
inning— which simply has to be a rec- 
ord. If baseball can find time to ob- 
serve a record for most games won. one 
club, two bespectacled pitchers (NL — 
41— Pittsburgh. 1927), it can afford to 
list one for most positions played, one 
inning, by error-making, left-handed-hit- 
ting rookies born in Montreal. Canada 
whose fathers played in the National 
Hockey League. 

Ward’s father is Jimmy Ward, who 
played wing on the old Montreal Ma- 


nky, restless rookie named Pete Ward 


roons for a decade back in the '20s and 
■JOs. Young Pete was born in Montreal, 
but he grew up in Portland. Ore., where 
his father moved the family in 1945. 
Since there is no excess of ice in Portland. 
Pete became a baseball player. At Lewis 
and Clark College his baseball coach 
advised him to keep his hands slightly 
spread on the bat for better control of 
his swing. Pete liked the idea so much 
that he spread his hands farther and 
farther until they were about eight inches 
apart. He used this unorthodox grip for 
three seasons in the minor leagues (SI. 
Dec. 5. 1960) and picked up loads of 
attention and quite a few base hits (he 
had batting averages like .321, .345 and 
.307) but then decided that he was not 






getting enough power. Last year, even 
though he was moving up to Class AAA, 
he abruptly abandoned his strange style 
and brought his fists together. As 
a result, he batted ,328. hit 22 home 
runs and became the key manjn the big- 
gest and most talked-aboul trade of the 
off season, the thing between Chicago 
and Baltimore that sent Luis Aparicio 
and A1 Smith to the Orioles in exchange 
for Ron Hansen. Hoyt Wilhelm, Dave 
Nicholson and Ward. Since Aparicio 
and Smith were established stars, full- 
fledged regulars, whereas Hansen was a 
part-time shortstop. Wilhelm a 39-yeaf- 
old relief pitcher. Nicholson a chronic 
failure as a hitter and Ward an untested 
rookie, everyone sneered and said that 
Chicago had been taken. But the White 
Sox screamed, no. no. the man they had 
been after was Ward and there would 
not have been a trade at all if Ward had 
not been included. 

Now. with the season half gone, the 
White Sox office is wallowing in self- 
satisfaction. Hansen has been a fine short- 
stop, Wilhelm has relieved beautifully, 
Nicholson has hit more than a dozen 
home runs. And there is stilj Pete Ward. 

The White Sox do not mind Ward’s 
errors. Most have come on throws or 
easy chances and are what Ward himself 
calls silly errors. He does make the hard 
play, the difficult one, and that gives 
Chicago hope for the future. Ward's 
hitting, on the other hand, is a present 
delight. Until the Yankees cooled him 
last week (Pete went 17 for 0 in a four- 
game scries) he had been the most con- 
sistent hitter on the team. He had played 
in every game, he was baiting over .300, 
he was leading the team in batting, in 
hits, in doubles and in total bases, he 
was tied for first in runs scored, and he 
was second in triples, in home runs and 
in runs batted in. He looked like a 
shoo-in for Rookie of the Year in the 
American League. 

For all his ability. Ward is the antith- 
esis of the graceful young ballplayer. He 
is six feet tall and weighs 200 pounds, 
but his thick torso and heavy legs make 
him seem short and stocky. His boyish 
face (he will be 25 this month, but he 
looks 19) seems out of place on such a 
muscular body. Big thighs bulge out his 
uniform trousers, and he has a bow- 
legged walk. He wears his outer uniform 
stockings low, a la Casey Stengel, so that 
the white understockings are barely visi- 
ble. All this combines to give him an un- 
kempt, rumpled appearance, reminis- 
cent of the Gashousc Gang. 



the scotch 
that tastes 
the way 
more people 
want their scotch 
to taste 

DON'T BE VAGUE . . . ASK FOR 

HAIG&HAIG 



BLENDED SCOTCH W/HISKY, 86.8 PROOF • RENFIELO IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 


after the city, before the state 
the ZONE keeps your mail from being late 

The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 


New ^Vapor-Action’ Medication 
kills ATHLETE’S FOOT 

Just spray on FEAT^^ Amazing new FEAT— with its exclu- 
sive “Vapor-Action” medication — kills Athlete’s Foot fungi 
even without direct contact! Its medicated vapors pene- 
trate broken skin surfaces and kill hidden fungi as it 
relieves itch. Helps prevent reinfection from socks and 
shoes as no other Athlete's Foot medication can . Also in 
powder form. Long lasting— inexpensive. At all drug stores. 

Cacy'icM 106?. Colfax LsOoralor^-* ID'v. 0* ShuHon) 
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BASEBALL 





Floatiiip f 'oUcybaU. Tubular 
aluminum frame mi Ethafiiam 
floats. Sujuiorts 6' nylon net. Great 
fun for all 12.95 


Tarpet Practice Set. Crank-style 
water gun fires a 50' stream. Willi 
Float bearing 5 targets. Alumi- 
num and plastic gun 5.00 


I Floating Itaskelball. Aluminum 
j ring, nylon net on Ktliafoam. Cool 
j| way to keep in shape 8.95 

Come in, tvrite or phone 

Abercrombie bFitch ! 

NEW YORK CniC.KGO SAN FRANCISCO 
I COLORADO SI'RINCS BAY HEAD 

j SOUTHAMPTON HYANNIS 


b un foi* tile Family 

A&F. witli its great range of 
equipment and games for 
water sport, gels ihe whole 
family in the swim for a 
s])laslung good time. 


On the field he is restless, constantly 
moving. At third base he walks around 
in circles between pitches, taking 10. 15. 
even 20 steps before settling back into 
position. After an inning or so. when 
the rest of the infield skin is still rela- 
tively smooth, third base is a rat's nest 
of churned-up dirt from Ward's wander- 
ing spikes. Waiting to bal, he docs not 
kneel in the batter's circle. He stands 
instead and moves about swinging a 
bat. whipping it in circles over his head, 
twisting it back and forth, loosening 
his muscles. At the plate he never seems 
to be set. Even as the pitcher starts to 
deliver the ball Ward will suddenly 
shove his hands forward toward the 
mound and swing the bat in a couple 
of furious little circles. Me will shift his 
front foot once, twice, sometimes three 
times, as though feeling for something 
on the ground that he cannot see. Jim 
Brosnan, the Samuel Pepys of the bull- 
pen, says, "It doesn't seem possible that 
Pete w'ill be ready for a pitch when it 
comes, but he always is. His reactions 
are very fast.” 

A money-lo»ing proposition 

Ward's ungraceful style cost him 
money at the beginning of his career. 
"Any club with SI0,000 could have 
signed me.” he said last week, “but I 
got a lot less than that. So far I haven't 
made much money out of baseball. I 
was paid S400 a month my first year in 
the minors for a season that ran four or 
five months, and I got 5600 a month the 
next season. Then I went up to 5950 a 
month the third year, and 1 made the 
same last year. Add up the salaries and 
pul in the bonus and it comes to about 
520,000 for four years. Last winter the 
Orioles sent me a contract for 56,000 for 
this season— the major league minimum 
is 57,000, but that's only if you stick 
with the club after June 15. I wouldn't 
sign. After the trade the White Sox sent 
me a contract for 58,000, and I signed 
that. But now I'm looking forward to 
making some real money. 1 need it. I 
don't expect to be a 20-ycar man in the 
maJors--and I'm getting married in 
December.” 

If Ward hits through the second half 
of the season as he did in the first half, 
the White Sox will have some interest- 
ing discussions of a financial nature with 
the young man next winter. But if he 
hits that well, the White Sox will not 
mind a bit. end 


GO 


the way of the winners. 
Powered by Jack Nicklaus, 
the DX Tourney consist- 
ently outdistances every 
other ball on the pro cir- 
cuit. Take a tip from the 
big money winners. ..play 
the ball that will power 
your game, too. It’s tough, 
long and accurate. Sold by 
Golf Professionals only. 



TIME TO RENEW? 


Dofit forget- you can save more by 
subscribing for a longer period of time. 


^ STREET 

Ihe pipe lohacen 
that stays lit 


DIFINI ^ 

ACTION-CUT GOLFWEAR .> 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN . '-J 

leading Professionals and outstanding 
Amateurs look better in Color- 
Coordinated Golfwear by Difini. 
Impeccably tailored Slacks, Bermudas, 
matching Shirts and companion 
Cardigans ... see DiFini’s complete 
line of new golf and apres- 
golf wear at Pro Shoos everywhere. 
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Do this: 


1. Mark the bottoms of two martini glasses "A” and "B” 

2. Make a martini with your favorite gin (imported or domestic). 

3. Make a second martini with Calvert Gin. 

4. Have a friend switch both glasses. (Don't peek.) 

5. Taste one, then the other. See which one you prefer. 


Don’t be surprised if you like the Calvert Martini better. Calvert Gin is 100% dry. Drier you can't get. 






lii 

for great new 
Danish Mary. Danish Bull, 
Hamlet, Copenhagen ! 


imtorted bf Matlanal D>slill«n PraducU Co.. 
Kivt YorV. 86 prool, 100X Qram wulral spirits. 
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New Auto Altimeter 

adds unique interest 
to country driving. 
Tells altitude mile 
by mile. New UNI/ 
MAG* Movement 
increases responsive- 
ness. range and read- 
ability. Tasily rotatable dial 
compensates for barometric pres- 
sure changes. Available in two 
range models; ^6203C, 0-<i000 
and ^6203F, 0-1-4,000 ft. $12.50. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Rochester. N. Y.andTorouto.Ont. 


^ ToAfior ladirAinunt 


w 

Powdei 

FmI! 


60 SECONDS EVERY MORNING HELPS I 

Keep Feet Cool, 
Comfortable 
All Day! 

Don’t suffer from tender, I 
tired, hot, perspiring feet! 
Kvery morning apply Dr. 
Sclmil's Foot Powder to 
feet and shake into shoes. 
Helps soothe away soreness 
all day. Eases light shoes. 
Dispels foot odor. Helps 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
19d, 50«, 90d. At all stores. 





jBOATlNCy Whall 

Two rooster tails wash 
out a fifth Gold Cup 


In his attempt to win still another racing trophy, defeated Champ 
Bill Muncey was frustrated by a wall of water and an oilman's boat 


\A/ashing down" is an old tool in 
**ihe lockers of most hydroplane 
racers. A tactical maneuver, now il- 
legal under the racing rules, it consists of 
deliberately aiming the fierce fire-hose 
power of the towering rooster tail from 
the stern of your boat at a competitor's 
engine in order to pul him out of ihe 
race. Last Sunday in Detroit, in Heat 2A 
of the annual Gold Cup regatta, Seattle 
supermarket man Bill Muncey was effi- 
ciently — if not illegally — washed down 
and out. 

In the first of the seven heats that were 
run in this year's thunderboat classic, 
Muncey drove his red-and-white Miss 
Thrijtway effortlessly around the oblong 
course for an easy win. No other boat 
could touch him. and the crowd cheered 
and the knowing ones nodded. All that 
stood between the champion and his 
fifth cup was a determined man in a 
yellow-and-grcen flame suit who might 
have been taken for Arnold Palmer. This 
was Ron Musson, driver of the boat 
called Miss Baidaiii and Bill Muncey 's 
arch-rival. 

After one false start during which a 
boat named Miss I'.S. lost a sponson 
amid a cloud of acrid smoke, Musson 
took an easy lead in his own first heat, 
and the crowd nodded knowingly once 
again. Musson, they learned, had turned 
faster laps than Muncey. and the excite- 
ment contingent on their eventual meet- 
ing grew even more tense. 

At the end of each heat in a hydro 
race, names are drawn from a hat to 
determine who races next. Out of the 
hat at the end of the first heats came, 
among others, the numbers of both Mun- 
cey and Musson. The duel was on. 

With a roar of engines, the two got 
off to a nearly perfect start, but in a 


moment Muncey found himself trapped 
behind Miss Bardahl and a third boat, 
Tahoe Miss, driven by Chuck Thomp- 
son. Seeing what looked like a hole in 
the huge wall of water throw n up in their 
wakes, Muncey steered straight for it 
just as the gap between the two boats 
closed. Tons of walcr fconx their com- 
bined rooster tails sloshed down on his 
engine, killing it as dead as an old family 
car in a cloudburst, and thoroughly 
washing out his hopes of a victory in 
what might have been the greatest boat- 
for-boat contest in the history of un- 
limited hydroplane racing. 

While the other boats skidded around 
the course, Muncey busied himself trying 
to restart his big Rolls-Merlin engine. 
Puffs of smoke and fiame punctuated the 
cfl'ort. Eventually the engine began to 
perk again, and Muncey toured the 
course in perfunctory fashion. But the 
water that washed out his engine seemed 
to have washed out his spirit as well. He 
took last place in the heat, and the best 
he could do in those that followed were 
a dismal fourth and fifth. 

Once Ron Musson. the cool little man 
who drives for Oilman Ole Bardahl, got 
going, there was no slopping him. "We 
had the race planned out ahead of time,” 
he said when it was all over, "and every- 
thing went exactly according to plan. We 
changed the engine after the first heat be- 
cause it seemed to be running a little 
hard, but that’s all we had to do." For 
those who think changing a 5100,000 
engine is difficult, Ron had news, "it 
takes 14 minutes on a bad day," he ex- 
plained, "12 on a good.” 

As for the rooster tail from Musson’s 
boat that cost Bill .Muncey his fifth Gold 
Cup: "1 didn't even see him," said Ron 
dryly. end 
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Barron Sets 
New Seniors’ 
Mark! 


All golfdoni is still cheering 
about how veteran Herman 
Barron, over 50 years young, 
recently beat out a field of 400 
to capture the coveted PGA 
Seniors' Teacher Trophy Cham- 
pionship for 1963. In doing so, 
he shot a record-breaking 272 
at Port St. Lucie Country Club 
in Florida. 

The Teacher Trophy was pre- 
sented by one of the world’s 
great golf enthusiasts, Ronald 
Teacher, co-sponsor with the 
PGA of this tournament. Mr. 
Teacher is Chairman of the 
Board of Wm. Teacher & Sons, 
Ltd. of Glasgow, Scotland— 
makers of a golfers’ favorite, 
Teacher's Scotch. 

Mr. Teacher’s love for the 
game prompted him to co- 
sponsor the seniors’ ten years 
ago. It has been a major golf 
classic ever since. 

This tourney proves that year 
after year professionals over 50 
play topflight golf. 


TEACHER’S HIGHLAND CREAM 
SCOTCH WHISKY 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 06 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN A CO.. N.Y. 




Pho'oj'a^hi by f'ai'i Zogo’i^ 


IN MIAMI NEARLY 
EVERYBODY HATES 
CLURE MOSHER 


BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 


M iami, Flu. isa sandspitcight feet high surrounded on 
three sides by an ocean, a swamp and Fidel Castro 
and on the north by envious people. O. Henry once said 
that Californians are a race. Miami is a race — dogs, horses 
and to the beach, year round. It also has jai alai, which is 
supersonic handball. Miami's attractiveness is unassailable. 
Its girls wear the least the longest. Its air is sweet. Its crab 
grass is ever green. Its architectural tastes, particularly along 
the beach, arc loud, and so arc its disc jockeys. They make 
Miami radio unbelievable. But Miami television is another 
matter. Miami television has Sportscaster Clure (Scrooge) 
Mosher. 

Clure Mosher is an ex-pro football player and horse race 
caller who, as he appears regularly on WCKT, Channel 7, 
an NBC-TV affiliate, is large, nasty and opinionated. These 
qualities do not necessarily set him apart from other sports- 
casters. but he also knows quite a bit about sports. In his 
charmingly boyish, insufferable way, he also knows quite a 
bit about a lot of other things, and he never tires in the tell- 
ing. He has advised his listeners on such topics as weight 
control ("1 lost 50 pounds, and I owe it all to clean liv- 
ing") and the desirability of residing in Las Vegas (“For- 
get it!"). 

The television audience of Miami is very loosely divided 


into two groups: those who like Mosher, or the minority 
group, and those who would like to see him swallow his tie, 
right down to the shirttail. Everybody, everybody, watches 
Clure Mosher. Even Jack Paar. Paar called him “that idiot 
sports announcer" because Mosher's 15-minute sports show 
was cutting into Paar's opicning monologue on the NBC To- 
night Shoiv. WCKT was strong for keeping Mosher where 
he was. Paar was affronted. Mosher was undisturbed. “I've 
named a few idiots myself in my time," he said blandly. 
“WCKT.” he added, “knows what it’s doing.” Paar even- 
tually gave up and became a weekly, and Mosher was sad- 
dened. ' '1 liked Paar, because he was a controversial guy like 
me, but after he made that remark I delighted in kicking 
him around every chance I got. I miss him." 

Miami is not quite sure how it got Mosher. Most people 
you talk to believe he was run out of Chicago, where he was 
general manager and race caller at Maywood Park. “Ma- 
licious gossip," says Mosher. In any case, he is now far and 
away Miami’s leading TV personality. His late (1 1 : 1 5) sports 
show outdraws the other two local stations combined, and 
he is to begin a supplementary early-evening show in Sep- 
tember. He appears frequently in the columns of Miami 
newspapers, especially that of Jimmy Burns, sports editor 
of The Miami Herald, with whom he carries on a phony 
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CLURE MOSHER coHUnued 


feud. Miami is right down Mosher's taste line. He appears 
regularly at dog tracks, horse tracks, in cocktail lounges 
and on the blotter of the Miami Beach Police Department 
(Mosher does not drive a car very well). He also has ap- 
peared as a horse race handicapper for the Herald— \\c spe- 
cialized in long shots — and once wrote a guest column for 
Jimmy Burns into which he breathlessly crammed excoria- 
tions of baseball. Aqueduct, boxing, the hypocrisy of col- 
lege recruiting and Jimmy Burns. “It's easier to write for 
Burns than to read him," he wrote. Mosher actually pre- 
fers to be identified with sportswriters. He doubts if any 
other sportscaster could skillfully pinch-hit for a colum- 
nist. But then, he doubts sportscasters anyway. “What 
do I think of New York sportscasters?" he answered one 
caller on his special telephone show. “There are none." 
He expresses admiration for Red Barber, but he advised 
NBC viewers to tune out the sound of the last Rose Bowl 
game “because Mel Allen will just confuse you." 

Those TV critics who have seen him swear by Mosher. 
“He is never guilty of the fatuous smile," said one. “He 
thinks fast on his feet, doesn't use a script or TelcPrompTer 
and doesn't have to. He knows what he is talking about." 

“Hctellscoachcs. players, umpires, referees, sportseditors 
and sports managers what to do." said Kristine Dunn of 
the Miami News. "He tells them what to do after calling 
them dumbbells and idiots for doing whatever it is they 
have already done that wasn't what he would have done. 
We admire C'lurc Mosher," she said. “He has never failed 
to entertain us." 

Mosher is 42. 6 feet 2, 215 pounds of hardihood. He has 
square, flat features, a pouty mouth and droopy eyelids. If 
he were finished in bronze or lacquer he could be a sub- 
stitute Buddha in the Horyu-ji temple. His television expres- 
sion is one of charitable annoyance, as if he had just missed 
the subway because the guy in front of him fumbled the 
token. When he speaks it is not thunder, but a sort of 
nasal bray. 

When the Liston-Patterson fight was canceled out of 
Miami because of a knee injury to Liston, an injury brought 
on, Mosher .said, by poor prefight ticket sales, he referred 
to Liston's doctor as “a genius." The reference was so syrupy 
that a man called immediately after the program to chal- 
lenge Mosher. “How dare you call a doctor an idiot!" he 
said. "1 didn't say he was an idiot. I said he was a genius." 
Mosher replied. “You did not. You said he was an idiot. 
/ heard you." 

The Mosher rhetorical formula is to say nice things 80f'(, 
of the time and let “that tiny 20% arouse the masses." On 
those rousing occasions he attacks by innuendo, by intima- 
tion. inflection, slur, sarcasm; by land, sea and air and fron- 
tal lobotomy. If he does not draw blood he at least leaves 
a bruise. He is discriminating. He attacks only living things: 
Ford Frick, the “do-nothingcommissioner"; Spencer Dray- 
ton and the TRA, “the most overrated group in the world"; 
Bobby Dodd, Georgia Tech football coach, “a myth of 
perfection — with that halo he should have been a broker"; 


Bill Fugazy, whose “only contribution to boxing was his re- 
tirement"; Pete Rozclle, “the commissioner in name only. 
George Halas runs the NFL. Halas is a pillar. A pillar"-, 
Roger Maris, “the greatest .260 hitter in baseball"; Floyd 
Patterson, “a fraud"; Ray Robinson, “a draft dodger"; Avc- 
lino Gomez, “a draft dodger"; Rocky Graziano, “a bum." 

So thoroughly convincing is Mosher that he has been 
introduced at banquets as “the man who likes nobody.” 
“Maybe you're right." he said, beginning one talk. “I've 
been here an hour and haven't found anybody I like yet.” 

Cassius Clay appeared on the Mosher show one night 
recently, and there was speculation beforehand on the ap- 



Sports Editor Jimmy Burns (left) calls Mosher a rude TV 


petizing alternatives of the debate: enfant terrible Clay 
would shut up Mosher; adult-terrible Mosher would shut 
up Clay. The debate did not go the distance, however, be- 
cause Clay walked off the air, a stunt he was later to pull 
in London, but under more propitious circumstances for 
his record as a loudmouth. This time Clay was getting clob- 
bered. Condensed, the action went like this: 

Mosher: Our guest tonight — Cassius, get your head up — 
is called the Louisville Lip. This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
Cassius Clay. 

Clay: I'm the greatest. I'm the prettiest. People are amazed. 
They say anybody pretty as me oughta be in Hollywood. 
Mosher: You're absolutely right. Cassius. 1 really do feel 
you're in the wrong business. I haven't seen you act, of 
course, but 1 have seen you box. 

day: Well, I never even heard of you until people told me 
about you popping off about me all the time. 1 hate popolTs. 
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Mosher (reflective): You know, Cassius, there's something 
I've been meaning to tell — 

Clay: You're lucky you’re not a fighter — 

Mosher: Quiet, now, Cm talking, f was going to say, Cas- 
sius. that we've got three things in common. You're from 
Louisville, and I spent a lot of time there. You lost your 
driver's license for speeding, and so did I. And the third 
thing we have in common, Cassius, is neither of us can fight. 
Clay (undecided whether to laugh or be outraged): Hm . . . 
hm . . . Thus a joke, right? 

Mosher: No, Cassius, that's no joke. 

Mosher changes tack, softening the interview. They talk 



inierrogaior, hm he keeps coming hack to prolong iheir fend. 


about Cassius' folks. About Sonny Liston. About Clay's 
light with Henry Cooper. Cassius is lulled. Uncontested, he 
goes into his routine. He calls Liston that “big ugly bear" 
and Cooper a “bum." Mosher says, offhandedly, that “if 
Cooper's a bum he fahs into the category of everybody e/se 
you fight," but Clay pays him no mind. He drones on. He 
says how Floyd Patterson “would apologize if he even 
dreamed he could beat me.” 

Mosher closes in. “I agree, Cassius. Patterson is one of 
the few fighters you might be able to beat. In fact, you and 
Patterson may go down in history as the two who made the 
most money with the least talent." 

Clay is rocked. He fumes. He sputters. He tries to get 
up, but the microphone is still attached to his neck. It 
clatters to the table as he frees himself. He stalks off cam- 
era. He is defeated, and he is also daunted, The timing 
could not be better. Mosher turns to his audience and 


says good night. At the fadeoul he is smiling. Contemptu- 
ously. of course. 

To be a guest of Mosher has. despite its peril, become no 
small prize. Mosher is selective. He invites whom he darned 
well pleases, and if the connection with sport is vague, then 
too bad. Celluloid horsemen Dale {Talcs of Welts Fargo) 
Robertson and Lome {Bonanza) Greene appeared on his 
show, and once he had George Raft. Nobody could remem- 
ber Raft having been on a horse, but Mosher e.xplained that 
George had “seen a few at the track" and. besides, “wasn't 
he a friend of Leo Durocher's?” A guest on the Mosher 
show is guaranteed no amenities. He has his favorites — 
Bill Hartack, Paul Hornung, Milt Pappas — and admits to 
being more tolerant with them, but as a rule you take your 
chance when you take your seat. Boxing Promoter Chris 
Dundee is a frequent Mosher target. “The Miami Beach 
Boxing Commission would license Capone and Dillinger 
if they thought Dundee could draw a crowd,” says Mosher. 
After Dundee had endured a Mosher grilling one night on 
the air, Mosher suddenly produced a wriggling black rub- 
ber snake and tossed it into the promoter's lap. Dundee 
squealed in terror, jumped up and toppled his chair as he 
fled from the rostrum. 

M osher will do anything to relieve what he considers 
the lassitude of a straight sports show. Often he will 
cut the news short to give people a chance to call him up 
and tell him off. This usually means 45 more minutes of 
calls after the show is off the air. Trivialities — anything, 
that is, which he cannot condemn, condone or ignore — 
bore him. “I hate to give the baseball scores," he says, 
“so I make them short and painless as possible.” Much of 
his mail is taken up with this democratic failing. A lady 
baseball fan in Hollywood, Fla. was appalled one night 
when Mosher reported that “there was bad weather in the 
North, so we won't have to wade through all the scores.” 
She wrote the station manager: "Mister Mosher doesn't en- 
joy any sport, or anybody, e.xcept football, w'hich we have 
to hear not only the results of but get a play-by-play, too. 
Wc persevere, why can't he? Or is he some kind of a nut?” 

As a result of this single-mindedness, Mosher's faith in 
the sports fan is limited. He feels he or she is 1 ) perceptive, 
alert and knowledgeable about averages and scores, and 
2)gul/itjleasa b/owfish in more flexible areas. In those areas 
he shams it up something terrible every chance he gets, and 
he gets away with it every time. He once presented Actor 
Bob Strauss, a stolid tyi>e who played "Animal” in Stalag 
17, as “the captain of the Dusseldorf Dodgers soccer team.” 
Strauss diffused his Bronxian patter with enough /r/'s and 
(la's so that no one. apparently, was the wiser. An old 
friend from Havana came to Miami with two lovely Latins 
and asked Mosher to “give 'em a mention" on his show. 
That night Mosher noted the unexpected arrival of “two 
fine Cuban tennis players, Senoritas X and Y. who have 
been granted permission to play on our ladies' Davis 
Cup team." 
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CLURE MOSHER conlinueJ 


1 . Ting stops the itch of 
athlete’s foot. 

2. Ting kills the fungus of 
athlete’s foot. 

3. Ting kills the bacteria 
of athlete’s foot. 

4. Ting checks 

the recurrence of 
athlete’s foot. 



TING 
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(And Ting docs all this in a unique way.) 

Ting goes on as an antiseptic 
medicated cream that gets to the cause 
of athlete’s foot. Then, in a few 
minutes. Ting turns into an antiseptic 
powder that cools and dries the feet, 
reduces friction between toes and 
helps new skin to grow. A cream 
that turns into a powder; now you see 
why Ting is unique. Also available; 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Powder 
to help prevent re-infection. 

\N ant proof of Tinfi’s effeedveness? 

Send lOc for sample to: 

Ting-Dcpt.VS-1, Pharmacraft Laboratories, 
Cranbury, New Jersey 


A real discovery for Mosher was “the 
Mississippi State football scout who has 
seen both the Miami and Florida teams 
play and is here tonight to give us his 
expert opinion on the two teams.” He 
then brought in Phil Burke, a Balti- 
more barkeeper, who has a practiced 
line of doubletalk and a natural stutter. 
Burke’s scouting report went something 
like this: “The most important tondout 
M-M-Miami team is. of course, tinning. 
For the M-M-Miami quarterback, the 
titlian best bet, especially when he’s roll- 
ing out to pass. Lot of nelve. His mart- 
lig romby is something to see, But in 
addition, he’s g-g-gotta know when to 
picuthe. Pleulhe and valdcrq difference 
between a good and great quarterback. 
If he has these factors, tondout can be 
attenduated. Pro scouts are constantly 
searching for a man with sundle, and 
p-p-plcnty of it.” 

Burke’s penetrating analysis was quite 
indecipherable, and Mosher, unable to 
control his pleasure, broke out gig- 
gling. When the show was over, he was 
swamped by callers demanding penitence 
for “laughing at that poor football scout 
with the stutter,” Thus encouraged. 
Mosher had Burke appear twice more, 
at discreet intervals — once as a former 
big league umpire and again as a Pitts- 
burgh Stecicr scout. After the second 
show, he hustled Burke across the 79th 
Street Causeway to the Bonfire Restau- 
rant, a popular trough for visiting sports 
people, and introduced him to Stan Mu- 
sial, Joe Garagiola and Florida Assis- 
tant Coach Pepper Rodgers. “This is 
Phil Burke, the ex big league umpire,” 
Mosher said, then stood back to admire 
the babbling Burke as he confounded 
Musial, Garagiola and Rodgers with 
nelves, valdcrqs, mariligs and p-p-plcniy 
ofeiz. “Before long,“said Mosher, “they 
were right up to his face. Practically had 
their ears in his mouth. They didn’t know 
what he was talking about, but they were 
too polite to ask him to repeat a word.” 
Mosher was sublimely pleased. 

The chi'f d'oeuvre of the Mosher im- 
postures, however, is the Irving Wasscr- 
man Case. Wasserman was an almost 
All-Amcrica halfback at UCLA who 
was invented by Mosher one night at the 
Bonfire when he was gently ragging a 
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regular named Doc Finney. “Who do 
you like in the UCLA game?” Finney 
asked Mosher. “UCLA,” Mosher re- 
plied. “if Wasserman plays.” “Who’s 
Wasserman?” “He’s their great halfback, 
but he’s got a bad knee.” “Oh.” 

Mosher could not resist expanding on 
his creation on the air. “I like UCLA 
over So-and-so.” he said on his Thurs- 
day night football-.selections show. "Big, 
if Wasserman plays.” Finney’s modest 
football wagers became contingent on 
Wasserman’s fitness, and Mosher kept 
him well informed. One Saturday as he 
gave the scores, Mosher read this ac- 
count from a blank piece of teletype: 
“Irving Wasserman ran back the open- 
ing kickoff 90 yards for a UCLA touch- 
down, but it was called back because of 
a clipping penalty. Wasserman later in- 
tercepted a pass to stop a Washington 
drive. Score after one period: UCLA 0, 
Washington 0.” Nothing Wasserman 
did, of course, was ever quite good 
enough to make the Sunday papers. 

Mosher eventually tired of the fun. 
He feared discovery. Red matchbook 
covers with Irving Wasserman’s name 
engraved in gold letters had begun to 
appear in the hands of his friends, and 
Doc Finney, though dying a weekly 
death, was becoming suspicious. “How 
do I get rid of Wasserman?” Mosher 
asked his director. Bob Alshouse. “Beats 
me,” said Alshouse. “He's your mon- 
ster.” Finally, one grim Thursday night 
Mosher predicted a UCLA victory, but 
“it'll be close because Star Halfback Ir- 
ving Wasserman today eloped with Bo 
Belinsky’s former girl friend.” 

Mosher’s fiction is effective because 
it is infrequent. He calls it harmless fun. 
If his fun and his impiety toward the me- 
dium in general chill the hearts of purists, 
they only warm WCKT Station Man- 
ager Charles M. Kelly. “This business 
of reporting sports like a high school 
sports editor is for the birds,” says Kelly. 
“Too many sportscasters start out in a 
kneeling position. They attack with rev- 
erence. They sound like they're reading 
promotional copy. 

"We encourage Clure. We don't pre- 
sent just another sportscaster; we pre- 
sent Clure Mosher.” 

Do Mosher's flirtations with libel and 




. . . And he probably skips that second cup of breakfast 
coffee so he can t<xke the long way round to the office. 
Eager beavers, these Corvette owners— though we sus- 
pect the car has something to do with it. A Corvette 
Sting Ray can bring all sorts of changes in your life, from 
a suddenly more buoyant outlook to a different route 
downtown. This knack of viewing everyday things with 
a fresh slant springs from the Corvette's profound effect 
on your senses. It sharpens them as only a car with the 


Sting Kay’s crisp reflexes, the bite of a big V8 engine, 
and styling straight from next year's auto show can do. 
You can even eciuip your Corvette with optional-at- 
extra-cost features such as radio, power steering and 
brakes and automatic transmission, and it’s available in 
both Sport Coupe and Convertible .styles. There’s much 
more, but we'll let you discover it for yourself at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. That’s part of the fun. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Wherever in the world you trav'el 
>T)iire better off with Pan Am 
—worlds most experienced airline! 

(See your Pan Am rravel Agent) 



Honolulu, Tokyo, Istanbul. Paris— typical p<»rts-of.call for sO.uOU hound the World passengers last year 
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114 cities 
83 countries 
6 continents . . . 
stop in any time 

You can fly Pan Am ’Round the 
World from any one of 15 U. S. 
cities. Cost? While rates vaiy 
sliyhlly from city to city, you can 
figure on paying about $ 1300, 

Jet economy fare. Or less than 
$1000, Jet economy Croup fare 
(for qualified Croups of 15 
or more people). 

Pan Am offers you the widest 
choice of flights, routings and 
destinations of any airline 
in the world! 

See all Europe, the Middle East, 
Asia, the Orient and Hawaii. You 
can circle the globe in either 
direction— stopping over 
wherever you like along the 
way at no extra fare. 

Travel Jet economy Rainbow, 
first-class President Special, or 
Jet economy Group, and enjoy 
Pan Am’s Priceless Extra— 
unmatched Experience. (Pan Am 
has flown ’Round the World 
more than 7,000 times.) 

Why not see your Pan Am 
Travel Agent about your ’Round 
the World trip? Direct from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Miami 
(fares slightly higher). Chicago, 
Detroit, Dallas'*, Houston'*, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland or Seattle/Tacoma. 

•Over Ihe routes of Braniff/Piiu Am 
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CLURE MOSHER continued 

slander (he has never been sued, only 
threatened) make Kelly flinch? “I'm over 
my flinching days with Clure. We trust 
his common sense, his knowledge. He 
knows a bum when he sees one.” 

What of Mosher’s theatrics? What 
about Irving Wasserman and Phil 
B-B-Burke? Is this good for the station? 
“Debunking,” answers Kelly, “is a form 
of deflation. There’s a lot in sport that 
needs deflating. With Clure, you just 
can’t be relaxed, that’s all.” 

Kelly is just now learning to relax 
with Mosher. When Clure first came to 
WCKT six years ago, Kelly suggested 
Mosher leave him his scripts before each 
show. After five days of receiving scrib- 
bles that were only faintly related to 
what Mosher had to say, Kelly thanked 
him for his trouble and said it would 
not be necessary after all. Kelly was In 
Chicago one night when he got a frantic 
call from the former head of a major 
network telling him to get back to Mia- 
mi, quick, because “there’s a fellow 
down here who does a sports show that’s 
ruining you!” “Oh, yes,” said Kelly, un- 
disturbed. “You must mean Clure.” 

Mosher will not be tamed. Many at- 
tempts have failed. When he came to 
Miami in 1953 to start his first show at 
a small UHF station, his causticity made 
him a fast reputation and worried the 
life out of Station Manager Ed Little, a 
burly ex minor league catcher. “You’ve 
got to be more reserved, Clure,” said 
Little. The next night Mosher came on 
wearing a monocle and a beret and 
primly waved a cigarette holder. He 
then read a complete list of soccer 
scores from England. When the pro- 
gram was over. Little was on the phone. 
“You’re fired!” he shrieked. Mosher, of 
course, was not fired. “Too many peo- 
ple were buying UHFconverters to hear 
what I was going to say next,” he said. 

O ne of Mosher’s best friends is Dick 
Fincher, a wealthy young Oldsmo- 
bile dealer who is the husband of Actress 
Gloria Dc Haven and who just recently 
was elected to a seat In the Florida leg- 
islature. Fincher enjoys being identified 
with sports and makes himself available 
for almost anything. He once asked Mo- 
sher to “please take it easy” on the 


Orange Bowl Committee, a perennial 
Mosher target. Fincher was then a com- 
mittee member. For the next three nights 
Mosher treated the Orange Bowl Com- 
mittee as if it were a subsidiary of the 
Mafia and threw in a few unkind words 
for the Miami Boxing Commission as 
well (Fincher was a member of that 
group, too). “Clure,” said Fincher on 
the fourth day, “you remember that 
conversation we had? Forget it, will 
you please? Will you please just forget 
it?” 

One young Miami radio announcer 
decided to make his reputation by snip- 
ing at Mosher. He did for several days. 
Mosher ignored him at first, then one 
night he announced Icily: “I hear some- 
body is attacking a lot of things I have to 
say. Well, I won’t glorify the creep by 
mentioning his name on the air, but if he 
attacks me once more. I'll go down there 
and break his neck.” The announcer has 
not mentioned Mosher since. 

Mosher off-screen is comparatively 
subdued, warm, considerate — even dem- 
ocratic. He recently put a man down 
with one punch at the Play Lounge when 
the man crowded him, called him “that 
creep on TV” and swung on him. But 
most of the people who approach him 
are friendly, and he responds in kind. 
“I like the way you dislike people,” 
said a man from Fort Pierce, interrupt- 
ing Mosher at dinner at the Plantation 
Restaurant. Mosher shook his hand. 

On the final night of Florida Derby 
Week two years ago. Mosher and a few 
of the boys were whooping it up over 
the poker table in the Diplomat Ho- 
tel. There was a shortage of ice, and 
after several failures by others in the 
room, Mosher grabbed the phone and 
screamed at the bell captain: “This is 
Clure Mosher. Get your fanny up here 
in a hurry, or I’ll come down and chew 
it off you.” The bell captain promptly 
appeared, and Mosher took him by the 
scruff and led him out on the terrace. 
“This is the eighth floor,” said Mosher. 
“Either we get plenty of ice up here in 
the next two minutes or I’ll throw you 
off.” Then he smiled, handed the bell 
captain a S20 bill and patted him on 
the back. In less than two minutes, two 
bellhops came in dragging a huge bag 
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SLACKS SHOWN 65%"DACRON"* POLYESTER, 35% COTTON (A OU PONT RECOMMENDED SLENDK 
•DU FONT'S REGISTERED TRADEMARK. DU PONT MAKES FiBERS, NOT FABRICS OR CLOTHES. 


NOW "DACRON" IMPROVES FALL-WINTE3^ SLACKS . . • 
ADDS WRINKLE-RESISTANCE, EXTRA LONG WEAR TO COTTON 

Comforta'ble ? Just try them on. They're rich textured 
gabardine of 65?^ "Dacron”, 35/^ combed cotton. 100^ pure 
pleasure to wear. Hold their crease? You bet. And moreJ 
"Dacron" fights wrinkles, adds extra wear, assures easy 
wash & wear care. Shown: the Yale model, about $9*00 
at fine stores everywhere. Styled, tailored 
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of crushed ice. Mosher did not take any. 
He was drinking beer. 

In his book Veeck — as in IVreck, Base- 
ball Man Bill Veeck describes how 
Mosher helped break the color line with- 
out incident at a Miami restaurant in 
1955 by spearheading a party that in- 
cluded Negro Outfielder Larry Doby, 
then with the Cleveland Indians. Veeck 
was impressed. Petulant Jockey Hartack 
likes Mosher well enough to have done 
his show on occasion. Director Als- 
house, who has worked with Mosher 
nine years, calls him “the greatest guy 
in the world." He .says he would not 
want the c.xpcnsc of Mosher's Christ- 
mas gift list. 

Still not entirely convinced that to 
know Mosher is to love him are the 
police of Dade County. He has been ar- 
rested five times for speeding. Early one 
morning he “fell asleep at the wheel” 
and sideswiped five parked cars in a line 
of six. CLURE CLUNKS FIVE, Said the 
Miami News. “Five out of six isn't such 
a bad average." pouted Mosher. A 
friend suggested that this was bad pub- 
licity for his sponsor of eight years, The 
General Tire of Miami. "Hell," said 
Mosher, “if I didn't have General tires 
on my car, i'da been killed." After an- 
other accident — “it happened while I 
was adjusting the seat for my wife" — 
the investigating officer did not press 
charges because, he said, Mosher is an 
“outstanding citizen." Mosher was 
elated, but Miami Police Inspector Paul 
Denham was not. “The outstanding-citi- 
zen remark was a persona! opinion." 
said Denham, “and does not necessarily 
reflect that of the department." 

Mosher was born in Fort Worth — 
“and by the time I w'as 10 I was already 
well traveled." He spent the first four 
grades of grammar school in four dif- 
ferent cities as his dad journeyed 
around selling meat. When he was 9. 
he watched enthralled from an apart- 
ment window across the street as his 
elementary school burned to the ground. 
“It was tremendous," he said. "Every 
kid waits for this, and there it was, hap- 
pening, and 1 was there." Always big 
and alwaysathletic, Moshcrattended the 
University of Louisville on a football 
scholarship. The flame there was Mary 
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Gene Stuky. whom he married in 
1941. They now have two adopted chil- 
dren. Mary Lee. 10, and Richard Clure, 
15 months. 

Vccck described Mosher as an “All- 
America" in his book, but that was an 
error. Mosher was, however, the first 
Louisville player ever to be drafted by 
the pros. He spent a year with the Pitts- 
burgh Steelcrs in 1 942 as a reserve center, 
then served two playing seasons on un- 
defeated Navy teams at Bainbridge (with 
Choo Choo Charlie Justice)and at Camp 
Peary. Va. He accepted a bonus to sign 
with the Buffalo team of the old All 
America Conference in 1946. but his 
knee was bothering him, so he quit foot- 
ball. pocketed the bonus and went with 
his dad as an odds calculator at May- 
wood Park. I le spent one season making 
the morning line at Roosevelt Raceway 
in New York. At 29. he became the gen- 
eral manager at Maywood, “the young- 
est general manager in racing." accord- 
ing to the Chicago Trihutw. He also 
called the races at Maywood and at 
Sportsman’s Park and emceed a track- 
side ABC television show on Saturdays. 
Speaking out for a living appealed to 
him. When the UHF station opened in 
1953. Mosher headed south. 

M osher is probably thchighest-paid 
non-network sporlscaster in the 
business but his money goes like it had 
wings. He made 541,000 last year from 
his regular show, special football com- 
mentaries of Lfniversity of Miami road 
games, a nightly radio show and several 
TV commercials. But friends say that he 
probably spent 550,000. He lives in a 
$45,000 home-with-pool on fashionable 
North Bay Island, but it is for sale (“we 
need something smaller"), and his Olds- 
mobile was repossessed because he ob- 
jected to the finance charges. He is a 
chronic check grabber and a conscien- 
tious gambler. “I’d rather you called me 
a 'player,' ” he says, holding a fistful of 
large-denomination quiniela tickets at 
the Hollywood Kennel Club. He has 
been known to pick a few losers at horse 
tracks, and he is forever borrowing, 
lending, borrowing. 

Mosher once wrote a check for 52,300 
at the casino in the Hotel Nacional in 
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\Viio likes 
Bourbon 
fora 
Summer 
Cooler? 


Just most of the people in the United States, that’s 
all ! Even in the summertime, bourbon outsells all the gin 
and vodka combined. 


The very mildness and smoothness of a fine bourbon 
like OLD CROW helps make drinks taste cool. But more than 
that, OLD CROW gives drinks superior taste. 

There are inspired ways to embellish old crow on a 
hot summer day. You can pdep it... with sprigs of mint, 
a teaspoon of powdered sugar and shaved ice. 
You can rickey it... with juice of half a lime, 
ice cubes and club soda. Or, many people settle 
for their year ’round drink, bourbon and 
branch (fresh, pure, cool water). 

The historic bourbon that has helped cool 128 sum- 
mers is OLD crow from Kentucky. Its virtues have drawn 
the public approval of Andrew Jackson, Daniel 
Webster, Mark Twain, to name a few. Equally 




impressive is the fact that today more people 
pi'efer old crow to any other bourbon. 

Taste why. Next time the summer sun 
sinks slowly over the patio... /iai?e yourself an 
Old Cro^v cooler. 

Light . Mild 86 Proof 

OLD 
CROW 

Kentucky Bourbon 



I 

i 
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THE 010 CHOVr DISTILLING CO.. TRANKFORT. KY. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROO'^ 



CLURE MOSHER conlinufd 



Lamplighter Gin 
gives your martinis 
a new glow I 


“LIGHT THE LAMP” is the ^ 
smart way to say you want 
the perfect martini . . . with 
Lamplighter Gin, of course. (C 
Superb tasting. ('■ 

IT'S BRITISH DRY. ■■v 

DISTILLED ENGLISH DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
McKESSON&ROBBINS.INC.,N.Y.OMcK&R.1963 vh. 

New! Revolutionary! 

vi-bre-groov 



■ The most scientific Putter ever builti 
Based on Physics, Geometries, Dynam- 
ics. • The VIBRATION GROOVE ma- 
chined parallel to, and Vi inch back of 
face, creates more VIBRATIONS upon 
impact and directs them into shaft and 
HANDS. ■ Creates maximum FEEL on 
short PUTTS, greater FEEL on longer 
PUTTS. ■ Statistical Record; April 23rd 
to May 5, 1963. Pros using it won $9,- 
729.66 on PGA Tour. Won 2nd Texas 
Open, tied for 1st in Pro-am. 13 one 
putt greens, Waco Turner Open— 2nd 
to world’s record. 84 holes no 3 putts: 
144 holes two 3 putts. Both probable 
competitive play records. ■ Golf Pride 
Grip Rite. True Temper Shaft. 

Sold Pro Shops Only: 1} not (nailable 
order from: ray COOK, INC. 

1032 Basse Road, San Antonio 12, Texas 
$18.50 Check or Money Order 

‘Triittemnrk Pal. Pend. 


Havana and blew it ail in an hour. He 
asked Manager Artie Newman for some 
“walking-around money," and Newman 
loaned him S200, with the proviso that 
he stay away from the tables. Mosher 
hurried back and lost the S200. The next 
day, as he floated stomach up in the 
Nacional pool, he called to Newman for 
some “swimming-around money,” which 
he did not get. On the plane back to 
Miami he compared pocketbooks with 
a Miami sportswriter. They each had 
S3. Mosher gave his S3 to the writer to 
get home on and borrowed S20 from a 
cop he introduced himself to at the Mi- 
ami airport. 

Mosher lays claim to the International 
Frozen Daiquiri Drinking Champion- 
ship of Havana. He once drank 68 dai- 
quiris in a row to beat off the challenge 
of a 300-pound Miami sand-and-gravcl 
man named Tom Kearns. But he had to 
retire his title, after five defenses, when 
Castro closed Cuba for the duration. 
Sports Editor Burns said that the only 
thing Mosher has not lost in his 10 years 
in Miami arc his enemies. But Burns also 
says, privately, that Mosher’s frankness 
is refreshing and good for sport. 

It was Burns who nicknamed Mosher 
“Scrooge," and Mosher likes it so much 
he signs "Scrooge" on wedding gift cards. 
Burns appears regularly on the Mosher 
show, and they are irregular-looking 
golfing partners, Mosher giggling at 
Burns because of his jerky swing and 
Burns chiding Mosher because he hits 
irons off the tee. On the show, however, 
they arc archenemies (“greatest act in 
the business,” says Station Manager 
Kelly). Burns then becomes the cham- 
pion of the people and usually takes two 
blows to land one, which is as good as 
anybody docs in repartee with Mosher. 
“Mosher is rude," Burnscomplains. “He 
butts in constantly. I’ve quit the show 
20 or 30 times. I refuse to go back un- 
less he minds his manners. 1 can usually 
tell when there’s going to be trouble be- 
cause he says, 'O.K., Jimmy, let’s have 
a good clean show tonight.’ ” 

Mosher's consistency at keeping an 
uncivil tongue in his head is neatly car- 
ried over to his telephone show. “Pitts- 
burgh golf tournament?” he says, an- 
swering a call. “I don't know who won it. 
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Why don’t you call a Pittsburgh station 
instead of worrying me?” “How old are 
you, son? You’d better get back in bed 
before your old man tans your hide.” 

“1 don't know who’s going to win the 
National League and 1 couldn’t care less. 
I just wish they’d hurry up and get it 
over with.” 

“Stock car races? Hogwash. I don’t 
believe in stock car races.” 

So he can be down on things, Mosher 
eagerly reads up on things. He buys or 
subscribes to as many as 12 newspapers 
a day and digests what he thinks might 
be pertinent by showtime. He has almost 
total recall; he plucks batting averages 
out of the blue as though he really cared. 
He also has supreme confidence and has 
never succumbed to modesty. When 
Mosher’s chief competitor gave up his 
late-night sports show. Mosher prepared 
a series of film clips of ships sinking, 
bombs bursting, buildings falling and, 
finally, the funeral procession of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. “If you’re wondering what this 
is,” he said cockiiy, “it’s the burial of 
Channel 4’s late sports show.” He pre- 
dicted Sonny Liston's one-round knock- 
out of Floyd Patterson and was so sure 
of his clairvoyance that he parked in a 
15-minutc zone at the theater and went 
in to watch. “When 1 came out,” he said, 
“I still had time on the meter.” 

Though the parent advertising firm, 
D’Arcy, is disquieted by Mosher’s spec- 
tacular traffic record, General Tire has 
almost tripled its sale of the line Mosher 
has advertised since he became the pri- 
mary sales vehicle in Miami seven years 
ago. “People come into the stores just 
to tell us what an s.o.b. that Mosher is,” 
says Andy Demos, a company sales man- 
ager. “Then they say, ‘O.K.. put four 
new Dual 90s on. will you?' ” 

Mosher recently agreed to a new one- 
year contract with General Tire. Job se- 
curity is not one of his motivations but, 
like the dogs and horses, he enjoys rac- 
ing around Miami, and he says he is per- 
manent. Offers from other cities (Los 
Angeles, New York ) have been passed up, 
because “I'd just be working there so 
1 could retire to get back down here.” 
What about a network show? Wouldn’t 
he like that? “No, I don’t think so. The 
nation’s not ready for me.” end 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 


THE PLAYER T%vin rookie Jimmie Hall is ii throwback to the 
time when ballplayers did not come from Covina, Calif, and 
Michigan State University. They came from North Carolina (like 
limmie Hall). and they were working behind a bigold plow horse 
when they were 6 (like Jimmie Hall). Hall stilt has plenty of the 
farm left in him. even if he docs now represent Greater Blooming- 
ton. His name i.s Jimmie (not James), he prefers hillbilly music 
.tnd he still has trouble with store-bought suits— he only weighs 
I7fl with a 32-inch waist, but his 
coat si/e is 44 to 46. Outfielder Hall 
pl.iyedinjust 54 minor league games 
the last two years, but the Twins saw 
those muscles and put him in the in- 
held in a winter league to hide him 
from the draft. Back in the outfield 
this spring. Hall forced regular Cen- 
ter riclder Lenny Green to the 
bench. Coming from below .200, 

Hal) hit .281 in June. July looks even 
better— Iasi week he batted .387 
with six HRs and II R Bis. Green is 
already worrying about a pay cut. 

THE TEAM Only some things change. Last week the last-place 
Senators won seven games in a row— but still managed to look 
like the last-place Senators. The last time they won seven games 
in a row the Senators were also a last-place team- and Shortstop 
Ed Brinkman was 7Vi years old. Washington had not even won 
six straight since 1954, and this time they did not exactly bludg- 
eon the enemy to death. They won one game when the A's made 
three errors in the same inning. They won two olhens without hit- 
ting the ball— once on a balk, once on a walk. The pitchers Wfcrc 
more consistent. Benny Daniels threw two complete games, Don 
Rudolph a third. Steve Rid/ik — the old Phillie— got a call back 
to the big time again and pitched a seven-inning ihree-hiltcr. 
When Don Leppcri doubled in a run in the 10th. Ron Kline 
gained his first victory. (It goes with his seven saves: coincidental- 
ly, the whole Washington staff has seven saves among them.) 
It all made the Senators a much happier crew-. Leppert even took 
to defending the All-Star selections of Yankee Manager Ralph 
Houk. "1 think that Mouk is magnificent, a tine judge of talent,” 
Leppert said, Houk had just named Leppert to the All-Star team. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


THE PLAYER Johnny Podres has had an odd career. Starling 
with his first season with the Dodgers in 1953. he has had 62 wins 
and 37 losses in odd-numbered years; during even-numbered 
years Podres has won 53 games and lost 47. His 2.66 ERA was 
the best in the league in 1957, and his .783 winning percentage was 
tops in 1961. There has been one exception— in 1955 when he 
had a 9-10 record. Yel that was his finest year, for Podres led the 
Dodgers to their first world championship by twice beating the 
Yankees. This being 1963. it was dis- 
turbing that Podres finished only 
five of his first 15 starts and had a 
4-6 record. Most discouraging was 
his 63.00 ERA for his last two starts 
in June. He lasted two-thirds of an 
inning in one game, one-third in the 
other. Then came July, an odd-num- 
bered month. On the first and fifth 
days of the month. Podres was su- 
perb, beating the Brai’cs 2-J on five 
hits and then the Reds 1-0 on two 
singles. Suddenly everything was go- 
ing fine for Podres, oddly enough, 

THE TEAM In the inimitable language of Casey Stengel, last 
week's intracity charily game between the Chicago Cubs and 
White Sox was an "extravagance," For the Cubs, who won, it 
was exhilarating, especially since it was 17 years ago that they 
last finished higher in the final standing of the National League 
than their crosstown rivals in the American. Long accustomed 
to being the "other” team in town, the Cubs and their fans 
often behaved like ostriches. This year they are holding their 
heads high. Among the most ardent rooters is the scvcn-ycar-old 
son of Bob Kennedy, manager of the Cubs. "The first thing he 
docs when he wakes up is ask how far out of first place the Cubs 
arc." says Mrs. Kennedy. After five straight wins last week they 
were in second place, three games out (the White Sox were third). 
Timely, if infrequent, hitting and excellent pitching made them 
winners. "Winning the pennant hasn't even entered my mind," 
Kennedy says. It has entered the mind of Athletic Director Bob 
Whitlow, however. Following the win over the While Sox, Whit- 
low said to Sox General Manager Ed Short, "That was fun. Let's 
do it again in October.” That would really be an extravagance. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 



JIMMIE HALL 



THE WEEK 
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DETROIT 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND 
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CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
MINNLS01A 
LOS ANGELES 
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3 

7 

8 
8 
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CHICAGO 

LOS ANGELES 

MILWAUKEE 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

HOUSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 

CINCINNATI 

NEW YORK 

ST. LOUIS 


8 

3 


B 

S 
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THE 

SEASON* 

NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

MINNESOTA 

CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

CLEVELAND 

LOS ANGELES 

KANSAS CITY 

DETROIT 

WASHINGTON 


BA 


HR ERA 


Mans 

Yasiijemski 

Rollins 

F. Robinson 

S. Robinson 

Alvis 

Wsgner 

Cimoli 

Kaline 

Breeding 


Mens 19 

Stuart 17 

Allison 21 

NKholson 13 

Gentile IS 

Alvis 10 

Wagner 20 

Siebern 7 

Kaline 17 

King 14 


Bouton 

Wilson 

Pascual 

Barber 

Kralick 

McBride 

Pena 

Regan 

Cheney 


LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

MILWAUKEE 

PITTSBURGH 

PHILADELPHIA 

HOUSTON 

NEW YORK 


BA 
T. Oavis 
F. Alou 
Santo 
While 

H. Aaron 

Clemente 

Covington 

Temple 

Hunt 


NR 
Howard 
McCovey 
Banks 
White 
Robinson 
H. Aaron 
2 with 
Demeter 
Goss 
Hickman 


ERA 

Koufas 1.84 

Marichal 213 

Ellsworth 1.99 

Broglio 2.86 

O'Toole 2.01 

Lemasler 2.08 

Friend 196 

Culp 2.40 

Farrell 2.53 

Willey 2.6B 

h'ovgh Soiuidoy, lulv * 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


eoATiNC— Strung out acrovt the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans were 46 of the world's finest ocean racing 
cralts. Spread along the 2,225>milc dotsnhill run to 
HONOLULU uerc 22 yachts, rangine from the 90* 
loot ketch, ,Vovto t/el Star to the 24.|dot sloop, 
Spirii. Mystery ruled the ATLANTIC as the other 
14 yachts headed in log and radio silence lor Point 
Alpha, a turning point in the 2.K64-niile route 
from Newport to llritain's liddystonc Rocks. Bolern, 
at 73 feet, was scratch boat in this race. Smallest 
participant was /'ii»r Si/iiarr. a plucky 30-rooi Sloop, 
racing unofficially. 

Naval Architect David Boyd’s new l2-ineter SOV- 
EKbIGN Vicnl down the ways into Scotland's Holy 
Loch to become Britain's ISth challenger for the 
America's Cup. Owner Tony Boyden plans to test 
hiS new boat against Boyd's rai>chceked 6\epire. 
which hobbyhorsed to ignominious defeat in 1958. 
Sealllc kept the Gold Cup. top trophy in hydro- 
plane racing, but it was Kon Musson and .MISS 
BAROAHL who won the first prize of $10,000. 
while four-lime winner Bill Muncey finished sixth 
with Stnt ThrifiKay. after qualifying at a record 
116.643 mph. Detroit's Gate f was second; Gate 
VII was sunk (.tee pogt 52). 


OOLF — DOUG FORD sank a 15-foot pull on the 17th 
hole at the Canadian Open, won it for the second 
lime with a four-undcr-par 280. 

JOHN sporrs. 20. pumng in a parking lot in 
Cleveland, won the S50.000 Professional Putters 
Association lournanteni and first prize of SIO.OOU 
(»ee page 16). 


HARNESS' RACING— l.r.MIGH HANOVrR (S6.70), 
the lop 3-year-old of 1962. promises to be this year's 
best 4-year-old. With trainer and pan owner Stan- 
fey Dancer at (he rvins. the son of'Adios won the 
S93.I63.50 Realization Pace, adding $46,581.75 to 
his hfeiimc earnings for a tolal orS3I4.097. Second 
was Adora's Dream, and third was (he only mare in 
the race. Stand By. driven by Del Insko. 


HORSE RACING— CICADA ($4.90) made her debut 
on grass to win the $28,050 Shecpshcad Bay Handi- 
cap over Nubile, owned by Wnter-Hcitor Lrncsl C. 
Havcmann. Cicada, at 4 years the world's richest 
race mare, increased her total to $758,324. 

KELSO ($2.90). ihree-time jlorscofthe Year, won 
the $108,500 Suburban Handicap by 1 14 Icngthsoser 
Saidam to become history's second-highest earner 
with $1.307.0.17. 


MOTOR SPORTS -BOBBY UNSCR made the Pikes 
Peak hi)l climb a family affair when he won for the 
seventh (sixth straight) time m the championship 
car division, breaking the record of five consecutive 
wins held by his uncle. Louis Unser. Bobby led the 
time trials with brother Al in second place. PAR- 
NELLI JONES drove a 1963 Mercury over the tor- 
tuous 12.4 miles to first place in the stock car divi- 

OLENN (Fireball) ROBERTS of Daytona Beach, 
who switched from Ponliac to Ford in April, won 
the Firecracker "400.” averaging 150.927 mph. fol- 
lowed by (WO other Fords. With 10 laps to go four 
Fords led (he race, then Tiny Lund blew a lire, and 
the 1961 Indianapolis winner, A. J. Foyl, blew his 
engine. Fred t.orenzcn (Ford) battled with Kobcrls, 
even under the caution lights, but Fireball won by 
inches on the last turn. 


ROWING Four eights, a single and a pair made up 
the U.S. contingent at the 124-year-old HENLEY 
REGATTA in England. Underdog Rollins College 
arrived brcaihlcss and gleeful at the semifinals only 
to lose (he Thames Cup to ihe Argosies Rowing 
Club, a squad of London dock workers. Harvard's 
21-year-old Robert Lea was beaten by favored 
fioberr Orocn of Holland in a preliminary heal of 
the Diamond Sculls, which was won by Switzerland's 
Gootfried Kollmann. a deiceiivc. The U.S. pair- 
oars. Tom and Joe Amlong, took a lip from Cas- 
sius Clay and prcditied an easy victory for them- 
selves in (he Silver Ooblcis. then lost to six-iime 
single scull champion Stuart MacKenzie and vet- 
eran Chris D-nvidge in the finals. (Theangry Amlongs 
complained ol politics, inierfvrencc and collusion 
with the referees.) Cornell's big eight, after demol- 
ishing a cough German cirw in .i preliminary heat, 
lost the Grand Challenge Cup lo a deternimed boat 
from London Umversily, Cornell Coach Stork 
Sanford had only praise for the victors. "They were 
a whale of a crew, we just Could n 'I get pavl them." 
On Philadelphia’s Schuylkill River, the VESPER 
BOAI club took SIX first places at the Independ- 
ence Day Regatta to win the Gallagher Memorial 


Trophy, SEYMOUR CROMWELL, twice national 
singles sculling champion, won the Plaisicd Trophy 
and the senior singles title, then after a 40-minutc 
rest, paired with Don Spero to win (he doubles. 

TENNIS— CHUCK MeKINLEY became the first 
American to win the men'ssinglcs at WIMULFDON 
since 1955, when he beat Ausir.shan Fred Siollc9-7. 
6-i, 6-4 in a bristling, bouncing display of energy 
(tre page 12). Unsceded, unpredictable Rillie Jean 
.Moflili of California climbed to the finals over 
second-seeded Lesley Turner, scsenih-seeded Maria 
Bueno and third-seeded Ann Havdon Jones to meet 
MARGARET SMITH, the powerful Ausiraliaiv 
favorite, who lustihcd her top-seeding by defeating 
Rend Schuurman and Darlene Hard in earlier 
rounds. Aftertwodays'dclayduciorain. Billie Jean 
and Margaret met for a tense final on the center 
court, and the tittle giant killer, suddenly on the de- 
fensive. finallv succumbed to the Auvsic's sheer pow- 
er. lost 6-3, 6-4. In the men's doubles, lop-seeded 
Stolle and Bob Hewitt went out in the third round. 
McKinley and Dennis Ralston, third-seeded, lost to 
the Russian team of Tomas Lc)us and Sergei 
Likhachev 2-6. 6-3, 3 6, 6-3, 7-5 in the fourth 
round. The fourth-seeded Yugoslavians bowed in 
(he quarter finals to Mike Sangster and Rilly Knight 
of Britain, and m the semifinals Rov Emerson and 
Manuel Santana fell lo Jean Barclay and Pierre 
Darmon, Ihe first French team to reach a final since 
1934, but Ihe French lost to Rafael Osuna and An- 
tonio Palafox, Mexico's first team to win. On the 
women’s side, Bueno and Hard look Ihcir second 
doubles title, beating Robyn Ebbcrn and Smith, 
who then teamed with Ken Fletcher to win the 
mi.xcd doubles from Hard and Hew itt. 

TRACK g FJELO BRIAN STERNBERG, who has 
a pending world pole vault record of 16 feet 8 inches 
and is one of the nation's top irampolimsis. fell 14 
feet while doing a llifiis (double back somersault 
with a iwisi). In crilical condition and facing possi- 
ble permanent paralysis. Sternberg apologized for 
defauhing the U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. track meet in Mos- 
cow on July 2(3-21 . His place on the U.S. team will 
probably be taken by Ron Morns (16 feet 1 inch). 
Already in Europe. U.S, pole vaulter John Pcnnel 
vaulted 16 feet S>/t inches in Bern. MORRIS won 
at the World Games in Helsinki with 15 feet 9 
inches. LARRY QUESTAD won the IIK) meters in 
I0,.3. In a Moscow meet ("The Znamensky Broth- 
ers") two davs earlier. Questad took the 100 in 10.3 
and (he 200 'in 20.9, Russia's ELVIRA OZOLINA 
broke her own javelin mark with 196 feet 1 Vi inches. 
MICHAEL JAZY. the Frenchman who holds three 
world and live French records, shattered the Rus- 
sians by taking their specialty, the 5.0(X) meters, in 
1 3;50.2 for a new French record. World record hold- 
er TAMARA PRESS won the shot but lost the dis- 
cus to JIRINA NEMCOVA of Czechoslovakia. Im- 
mediately following the meet, the U.S.S.R. an- 
nounced the track team of 57 men and women who 
will face the U.S. next week. As usual, it appears 
very strong in distance events, weak in short dis- 
tances and the pole vault. 

The 22 women who will represent the U.S. in Mos- 
cow anj on the haropcan tour were chosen from the 
national a AU outdoor meet in Dayton. A compari- 
son of nur season's best limes with those Of the Rus- 
sians .shows the usual U.S. superiority in the dashes 
and relay and (he usual mediocrity in (he throwing 
events, The 88l)-yard winner. .Sandra Knott. clocked 
2:12.5. only .2 second off the American record, but 
well over ibe Russian best (2:06.3). The broad jump 
was won by Ldilh McGuire at 19 feet 4 3 '4 inches. 
•Second was Wiltye While, always a strong compet- 
itor. and equally reliable in the dash and the relay. 
Eleanor Montgomery won the high jump at 5 feet 
8 inches, equal to the Russian best this year. The Chi- 
cago Mayor Daley Youth Foundation team broke 
its own American record in the 880 medley relay 
with 1 :46.9. Tennessee Slate retained the team title, 
winning lour of the 12even(s. 

WRESTLING First 10 arrive in Halsingborg. Swe- 
den, R USSIA's Greco-Roman team complained that 
Swedish beds were too small. Despite this hardship 
(he Reds took four gold medals, one silver and one 
bronze m the world championships. 

MILEPOSTS DIED: JOHN LEO McKERNAN 
(Doc Kearns). 80. of old age and high living, after a 
career as gold rush miner, bartender, promoter and 
fight manager (Jack Dempsey. Mickey Walker. Joey 
Maxim, Archie Moore). He made boxing’s first mil- 
lion-dollar gale, participated in five others and went 
down a.s the last of the big-time .spenders. 

DIED: SPIKE WFBB. 74, "the man who taught 
the Navy how lo fight." in 35 years as boxing coach 
at Annapolis; of a heart attack. Spike, a chunky 
5 feet 4^4. coached four Olympic teams and eight 
world champions, including Gene Tunney and Sug- 
ar Ray Robinson. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
21— Sieve SckacitO'BlocIi Sior; 28 — drowing by 
Fisncis Gclder. 48 — F'ed KodKhv. 52 — Ne,| teifor: 
66 — 3c"y Tiioio, kcysione. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


DICKSIE ANN HOYT. 
17. Ian and trim, wa- 
icr-skied ihrough arciic 
temperatures in the sla- 
lom and tricks events 
at Pine Mountain, Ga., 
then jumped an incredi- 
ble 85 feet for a per- 
feci score of 4.(K)0 lo 
win lirsi position on 
the U.S. world water- 
ski team. 


LANNY WAOKINS. 
13, of Richmond, shot 
a 69 and 70 on Che par- 
72 Rio Pinar course in 
Orlando, Fla., to win 
the 13-15 age division 
of the National Pec- 
Wee Golf Champion- 
ship, an easy victory for 
Lanny, who has often 
held his own in grown- 
up tournaments. 


CHRISTINE (Kiki) CA- 
RON, 15, of F'rance, 
backstroked her way 
over 100 meters in 
1:09.8, third best time 
in history, to become 
the first European girl 
to beat 1:10. Elated and 
still improving, Kiki 
plans to lop her new 
European record with a 
I ;08 by 1964 Olympics. 


ALEXANDER M AC- 
DONALO, 17, captain 
of the Kingston College 
(Jamaica, W.l.) track 
team, set a half-mile 
record of 1:56.7 and 
starred on the record- 
smashing relay team to 
win (he annual Trclaw- 
ny award — a prize that 
will bring him special 
training in the U.S. 


BOB MeKINLEY. 12. of 
St. Ann, Mo., dropped 
only one set in the Mis- 
souri Valley Junior ten- 
nis championships to 
win the 14-ycar-old- 
and-under singles title, 
setting a fast pace, while 
big brother Chuck, 22, 
followed suit by win- 
ning the men's champi- 
onship at Wimbledon. 


MRS. ERNEST PRIMM 
of Reno, where flying 
high without an engine 
is commonplace, set a 
state altitude record for 
soaring as she sent her 
Schweitzer I23H sail- 
plane into thermals east 
of Mi. Rose for an in- 
dicated altitude uf 31,- 
5(X) feet and a true alti- 
tude of 32,644 feet. 
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19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NO SPITTING 

Sirs: 

As a fan who has watched and followed 
big league baseball for almost 60 years, 1 am 
amazed at the general ignorance of everyone 
coftcerrted an Che subjecc of the spilball. 
There seems to be a belief that all that is nec- 
essary to the throwing of the spitter, and 
making a baseball do a dipsy doodle, is to 
get a little saliva, perspiration or other kind 
of moisture on the tips of the fingers and, 
presto! T/ie Spitter h Back (June 3). 

I can understand that a modern fan, un- 
familiar with the techniques of the ancient 
spitter, might jump to such a conclusion, 
but for the pros to be so gullible is truly 
astonishing. Note that one doesn't hear 
the few remaining oldlimers like Casey Sten- 
gel or Chuck Dressen making such claims. 
They batted against the real spitter and they 
know better. 

Let us get a few things straight: 

1 ) Saliva was not the agent that made the 
ball dive. The substance that made the spit- 
ter possible was slippery elm, while the saliva 
provided transportation from the mouth to 
the ball. When chewed, slippery elm stimulat- 
ed the salivary glands and produced gener- 
ous amounts of saliva spiced with the slip- 
pery stuff. While the pitcher always put the 
ball and glove to his mouth to keep the bat- 
ter guessing, when he was actually throwing 
the spitter he smeared it with huge gobs of 
the Juicy elm. Every time the spitter went 
through to him, the catcher's hands were a 
mass of spit and slippery elm. so that both he 
and the inficldcrs always look the precau- 
tion of holding a hstful of dirt. 

2) The spitter was so difhcult to throw that 
it almost defied control. For this reason the 
number of pitchers who used it was almost 
afnays less than one in 10 — ami those who 
did use it had to have a good pitch, generally 
a fast ball, to go with it, because of the prob- 
lem of getting the spitter in the strike ?one. 
When Burleigh Grimes pitched the second 
game in the 1920 World Scries, a sharp-eyed 
Cleveland coach noted that while the Dodg- 
er second baseman, Pete Kilduff, picked up 
a handful of dirt before each pitch, some- 
times he held it and sometimes he discarded 
it before Grimes pitched. He deduced correct- 
ly that Kilduff only held onto the dirt when 
Grimes was throwing the spitter. That fin- 
ished Burleigh for the Senes and also the 
Dodgers. Grimes was promptly knocked out 
of the box on each successive start. 

Of course it is possible that some pitchers 
might conceal some foreign substance in 
their gloves or on their persons and get away 
with it. But it would have to be something 


that would defy detection by the umpire, 
who is frequently asked to examine the ball. 
Any pitcher doctoring the ball with siiliva or 
a foreign substance faces severe penalties. 

Have you ever heard of an umpire making 
any such accusafron? The de/irnse rests. 

Charlie White 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

HOMES OF THE BRAVES 

Sirs: 

Since the Dodgers left New York. I have 
been a fan of the Milwaukee Braves. But I 
had never thought very much of the elTeci 
of their trades on other teams until I read 
your remarks about ex-Braves in Baseball's 
Week (July 1 ). I have since delved through 
the major league rosters and arrived at a full 
25-man team of men who were once owned 
by the Braves. 1 believe that they would give 
the present Braves a tough time, despite 
Henry Aaron, the greatest ballplayer in the 
major leagues today. Here they are: 

Pitchers (starting): Bob Buhl (Cubs), Joey 
Jay (Reds). Lou Burdette (Cards), Carl Wil- 
ley (Mels) and Juan Pizarro (White Sox); 
(relief): Don McMahon and Don Nottebart 
(Colls), Ken MacKenzie (Mets), Gene Con- 
ley (Red Sox), Terry Fox (Tigers), Chet 
Nichols (Red Sox). 

Catchers: Dick Brown (Orioles), Joe 
Azeue (Indians). 

First Base: Joe Adcock (Indians). 

Second Base: Ron Hunt (Mels), Chuck 
Cottier (Senators). 

Shortstops: Andre Rodgers (Cubs), John- 
ny Logan (Pirates). 

Third Base: Felix Mantilla (Red Sox), Ed 
Charles (Athletics). 

Outfielders: Al Spangler (Colts). Frank 
Thomas (Mets), Wes Covington (Phillies), 
BillBrulan (Tigers), Manny Jimenez (Achle- 
tics). 

Bob Lamm 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

CLUB RECORD 

Sirs; 

What Gordon Callow says in rebuttal 
(19th hole, July 1 ) to my letter (19th hole, 
June 1 7) is true. College eights did win at the 
Olympics between 1920 and 1956. Yet he 
fails to state who won the six other rowing 
events at each of the Games. 

In 1956, when Yale won the Olympic 
eights, it was only after competing in the 
repechage heats, and in I960 the “lot of 
foreign crews" that beat Navy were all club 
crews, except for the University of British 
Columbia crew from Canada, which is not 
foreign to American rowing. 

roniinued 
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Only the first 
light Scotch 
can wear the 

GREEN 

STRIPE 

Andrew Usher blended the first 
light Scotch in 1853. 

His mastery of the blending art 
gave to Usher’s Scotch a unique 
lightness and smoothness. So 
greatly pdzed was his whisky that 
other distillers followed Usher’s 
methods, j 

But only the first light Scotch can 
wear the Green Stripe— the original 
Usher’s, distilled and bottled in 
Scotland. ■ 



NEW YORK, N. Y. 

BLENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY . 

86.8 PROOF i' ..•.i-..- 




of materials and 


construction, a true 
liquid center and 
a live 

resilient cover: 
these are the 
ingredients for 



that produce 
the distance, 
uniformity 
and feel 
of 



the 

overwhelming favorite 
of professionals and top 
amateurs in every major 
tournament this year. 


And remember: 
no one is paid to play Titieist. 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shop* Only 


19TH HOLE continued 

The ditTerencc between rowing three miles 
at 30 strokes a minute and rowing 2,000 
meters at 38 to 40 is about the same as the 
difference between a 440-yard dash and a 
mile run. The shorter distance, in track as 
W'dJ as rotting, is as tiring as the iongcr 
distance — if not more so. But, still, which 
of your college eights will equal the record 
of Slandbury in a .single when he rowed the 
first mile of the four-and-a-quarter-mile race 
in 4;28? Does your Cornell eight today con- 
tain anyone like Beach or Gaudaur, who 
were world champions at 40 years of age? I 
must admit that these men were exceptional- 
ly good, but 1 use them only to show the 
dedication of club oarsmen who do not have 
million-dullar endowments but pay their 
own expenses, provide their own transporta- 
tion and very often carry their shells on top 
of their cars to transport them to regattas. 

In 1960 it was Navy that represented us in 
Rome. Last year against the Russians it was 
Cornell, yet it was the Vesper Boat Club that 
pushed them home. This year it was the 
Rutzeburg Rowing Club that led the Ameri- 
can college crews in all races, even those 
greater than 2,000 meters. This year, if it is a 
college crew that represents us at the Ger- 
man-U.S. -Japanese regatta in Tokyo this 
faU, RaUeburg iviJl be sure of at least a 
second place. And I dare say that of the 26 
oarsmen in Tokyo next year not one of them 
will be out to “earn a letter.*’ 

Jon S. Butlir 

Alexandria, Va. 

DISABLED LIST 

Sirs: 

1 have read some prejudiced articles in my 
day, but William 1-eggett's Bill Dailey, IVon't 
You Please Come hi (July I ) wax the worst I 
ever saw. He says the Yankees are babies and 
complain and make excuses for every game 
they lose. Comparing the way he describes 
the Yankees’ problems and then the prob- 
lems of the Twins is revolting. He brushes 
aside Mickey Mantle’s injury as a yearly 
thing that shouldn’t even faze the Yankees, 
and asks if everyone should cry because 
Roger Maris hurt his back and then his big 
toe (which made it hard for him to walk). 
But with the Twins it is a different story. 
"Harmon Killcbrcw, the league's top home 
run hitter of 1962, missed a month of the sea- 
son” is the way his loss is described. I don't 
recall anything about Mickey Mantle being 
the Most Valuable Player of 1962— or 
doesn’t that count'.’ Richie Rollins played 
with a broken jaw. So what, he still hit 
around .330, didn’t hc?The Yankees lost Luis 
Arroyo, and Mr. Leggett asks if the loss of 
Jim Roland (who?), a rookie pitcher with a 
record of 4-1 who is out for three weeks, 
isn’t far more serious. 

Mr. Leggett’s article is a farce. 

Jon Rutledge 

Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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Sirs: 

Who is this guy anyway? Public relations 
manager of the Twins or president of the "I 
Hate the Yankees Club”? 

Alan R. Ploiz 

Hempstead, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Hooray for William Leggett! 

It's about time someone realized that the 
Yankees aren't the most seriously injured 
team in the AL. 

Larry Hilliard 

Westport, Conn. 

MV^FT 

Sirs; 

I have a problem. In viewing high-.speed 
photography and movies of a bat hitting a 
baseball or of a golf club hitting a golf ball, 

I have noticed that almost immediately after 
the bat or the club first meets the ball, the 
ball is no longer in contact with either. This 
being so, why all of the emphasis on the so- 
called follow-through in baiting or the golf 
swing? Perhaps Sports Illustrated has the 
answer. 

Robert E. Fitzgerald, M.D. 
Vancouver, Wash. 

• The value of (he foUov.-through in a 
baseball or golf swing (or tennis or any 
swing, for that matter) lies not so much 
in what it does a/ier the ball has left the 
bat or club, as in what it does to condi- 
tion the swing itself before and during 
the period of impact. According to Paul 
C. Simms, assistant professor of physics 
at Columbia University, ‘‘The impor- 
tance of following through can be seen 
in the simple momentum-impulse law of 
physics; MV* FT. In order to give a 
ball of mass (M) a velocity (V), a force 
(F) must be applied for a period of time 
(T). Since the force that an individual 
can exert is limited, the velocity that the 
ball obtains will be large only when the 
bat and the ball remain in contact for 
the longest possible period of time.” 
Even after the bat and ball are no longer 
in contact, the follow-through, accord- 
ing to Simms, remains important be- 
cause it precludes any sudden change by 
the baiter's muscles that would inter- 
fere with the application of the focof 
during the period of impact. 

’■Imagine,” says the professor, "the 
consequences both to the bat and the 
batter’s arm if, in the middle of a power- 
ful swing, the bat should be stopped by 
striking a steel post. It is easy to see 
that it is more diflicult noi to follow 
through.” A proper follow-through, in 
other words, maintains a smooth appli- 
cation of force for a longer period of 
time and, at the same time, it reduces 
the momentum of the bat in a safe 
manner. — ED. 



YESTERDAY 


Sunny Jim 
Sweeps 
the Bases 

A remarkable record was set in 
the major leagues 39 years 
ago. It has never been surpassed 

by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 

In 1960 Bobby Richardson of the New 
* York Yankees won himself a sports 
car and a pay raise with a record-break- 
ing feat — 12 runs batted in during the 
seven-game World Series with the Pi- 
laies. u was an exiraoiiJlnaiy eiToi i, Dui 
it hardly compared to the performance 
put on by another ballplayer in a single 
game on a midweek September after- 
noon in 1924. He batted in 12 runs that 
day, to set one of the most remarkable 
records in baseball — one that still stands 
today, 39 years later. His name was 
James Leroy Boitomley, but everyone 
called him Sunny Jim. 

There never was any mistaking Sunny 
Jim when he swaggered jauntily onto the 
field at Sportsmans Park in St. Louis 
during the 1920s. The rangy Cardinal 
first baseman exuded good humor, from 
the way he walked to the way he wore 
his cap — at a rakish angle on his head, 
the bill cocked high over his left car. 

Sunny Jim, happy-go-lucky personal- 
ity notwithstanding, was one of the most 
feared hitters in the majors during his 
II years with St. Louis (1922-1932). In 
nine of those seasons he batted over 
.300 — once reaching .371, another time 
.367. In 1928 he tied for the home-run 
lead with 31 and won the Most Valuable 
Player award. 

However, the RBI record Bottomley 
set on that September afternoon was 
scarcely noted by most of the country's 
newspapers at the time. The headline 
news the next day was the U.S.'s defeat 
of England in an international polo 
match on Long Island, with the Prince 
of Wales watching. 

conllniieii 
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His longest day 


It’s his first day on guard duty, and 
he’s just a kid. While he's out there 
walking post, maybe thousands of 
miles from home, he realizes suddenly 
he has a man’s job to do. 

The touik job of patrolling an uneasy 
peace. Maybe it isn’t a shooting war. 
But it might be — any time. So he’s on 
the alert ... all the time. 

Tltat’s why, in his off-duty hours, he 
needs the relaxation . . . the spiritual 
lift the USO can give him. But. to keep 
its doors open to every American kid 
in uniform, the USO needs your help. 


It’s up to you to see that there's enough 
money in Community Chest and 
United Fund to help the USO help 
him. Remember — 

He’s your investment in freedom. 
Don’t shortchange him. 

Support the USO at home and abroad 
through your local United Fund or 
Community Chest. 

Published os o 




Sunny ijim continued 



FOR THE FUN OF IT. . . let yourself go. It’s easy ia 
Cactus Casuals. Slacks built for action -type fun that keep 
looking sharp way on into the night Fine combed cotton twill 
with Scotchgard^ finish makes Cactus Combers versatile. 
Clean lines that are right Go on, get some. Sanforized in 
Mission White, Tartan Green, Saddle Brown. Both Ivy 
and Continental. About S6.95.lj*Mf[5 J? (JASIfALS 
Box 669, San Francisco, California f 


Wilbert (Uncle Robbie) Robinson was 
the manager of the Brooklyn team that 
day. and he was plenty concerned with 
what was happening. His club had won 
15 straight games in a streak that had 
ended 10 days earlier. Brooklyn was 
only a game behind the league-leading 
New York Giants when Bottomley went 
wild in Ebbets Field on September 16. 
From a more personal viewpoint. Uncle 
Robbie was even more upset over the 
record Bottomley was to establish that 
afternoon. For Robinson, as a catcher 
with the old Baltimore Orioles, had 
set the old record of 1 1 RBls in a single 
game 32 years earlier, and he was ex- 
tremely proud of it. 

Bottomley warmed up with a single in 
the first inning that drove in two runs 
and a double in the second, good for one 
RBI. In the fourth inning two men were 
on base when Rogers Hornsby came up 
to the plate. The Dodgers were behind 
by four runs, and Robinson didn’t want 
the score to get any worse. He ordered 
Hornsby purposely walked to get at Bot- 
tomlcy. The strategy was fairly sound, 
for Hornsby was hitting .428 and Sunny 
Jim a mere .320. But Bottomley embar- 
rassed Robinson by hitting the second 
pitch high over the right-field wall for 
a grand-slam home run. 

When Sunny Jim came up again in the 
sixth inning there was only one man on 
base. He hit another homer, to bring 
his total RBIs for the day to nine. In 
the seventh, Bottomley got a single that 
scored two men and tied him with Rob- 
inson’s RBI record. Another single in 
the ninth drove in his 12th run. 

Sunny Jim had been up six times and 
had three singles, a double and two home 
runs off five different pitchers. The Car- 
dinals, of course, won easily 17-3 and, 
despite all the scoring, the game was 
over in less than two hours. That in- 
cluded the time needed to revive the 
field announcer, who had collapsed on 
his megaphone while the Cardinals were 
scoring four runs in the first inning be- 
fore a man was out. 

Uncle Robbie never forgave Sunny 
Jim for his performance. The next after- 
noon Bottomley stopped by the Brook- 
lyn dugout to borrow some chewing 
tobacco from Robinson. Uncle Robbie 
chased him away, shouting angrily after 
him. “You’ll gel no more chews from 
me. Do you know what you did to me 
yesterday? You chased me right out of 
the record book.” end 
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3. ‘*1 ’•Inrlni lo Horrv. Hul liii kily my 
compatiiuii liail '■lippril <iiil of liis i liiilo 
a- wo liil (lie waliT. With ktiih' in hand 
hf -wain I'iwukI iiic and in a h-w ijiikk 
^lrok^•s had me free of the huge shruiid. 
What a relief! 


4 . “We foiiiid !!ome old limhrro half- 
liiiric-d ill th«' ^and. Suddenly 1 'polleil a 

ohjeel. Kagerly we dug 

lu free it. I eoiild make out it> ^hape. II was 
the bliip's anelnir. 1 couldn't have been 
more excited if it ha<l been made of gold! 


5. “A Ixial frniii the hmieh |>ii ked !■« itp lali'r ami soon we were at the (irand Hahaina 
Hotel, boasting about imr find u\er a friendly drink of (Canadian Club." W'iiy this whisky's 
universal popiilariiy^ It lias the lighim'ss of Seoleh ««</ tlie smooth satisfaction of 
Bourbon. No otiuT whisky ta'tes ipiite like (ianaiiiun (dub. ^oii can stay with it all eve- 
ning long — in short ones helt.rc ilinm-r. in tall ones after. You owe it li» yourself to start 
enjoying CJaiiudiaii Club — t/ic iivrid's lightest tt/jts/.> — this very evening. 


6 years old. Imported in bottle from Canada 

BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC . DETROIT. MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 





HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


A parachute can 
sink you when 
you scuba-jump 
for sunken treasure 

1.“The l>e«t way to spot an underwater wreck is 
from tbe air!’ writes Cbarlie Sinitbline. an American 
friend of Canadian C]iib.“«o when we located a shad- 
owy outline in the ocean off the Bahamas, we were 
sure it was tlie sunken (dinfi'ilerale hliieka<le-ninn''r 
wc were looking (or. There was only one way to 
know. As our plane cireleil. we adjusted our seiiha- 
diving masks, clicckcd our paraelniles and jumped! 



I fumlib-d willi my paraeluile hut. hefure I eoiiId 
get free, its f.dds eiiiaiigled me like a huge web. 
Tlic more I struggled the worse the tangle bccaine. 








THE TOTALLY NEW CIGARETTE F80M PHILIP MORRIS INC. O m3 


PAXTON 

First menthol cigarette to meet the challenge of today’s smoking needs 

New Huminex Plastic Pack-New Team of Filters Back-to-Back 


Now you get the filter you hoped 
for — the flavor you smoke for 
— and the world’s first Humiflex 
Plastic Pack. 

New plastic pack preserves Havor 
You’ve never seen or htindled a pack 
like this. It’s Ilexible, strong, pleasant 
to the touch. 

This new plastic pack is made all in 
one piece (vacuum-formed), and with 
a humidor cap. Dip it in water— sec. it’s 
moislureproof. You know fresh ilavor 
can’t leak away. 


The fact is. this new Humille.x Plastic 
Pack will keep your cigarettes twice as 
fresh and flavorful as any other pack can! 

New team of filters — back-to-back 
Filler # 1 is forlilied with Pccton. Works 
as a humidifier to freshen, moisten 
flavor, You get the menthol freshness 
you like, and rich tobacco taste. 

Filter #2 makes Paxton extra mild. But 
has the uncanny ability to let rewarding 
Ilavor come rolling through. 

New world of flavor 

Paxton blends Grade A tobaccos with 

clean, bracing menthol. When this fine 


blend is packed, it is moist and mild. 
And what's more, it stays that way in 
the Humillex Pack. The first pack that 
truly protects and preserves— holds in 
menthol freshness and full moisture. 
The result is a new level of freshness 
and flavor. New blend, new pack, new 
team of filters back-to-back. 

★ 

Suddenly, you’re in 
a new world of flavor with 

PAXTON 



